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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Arms control as a means 
of reshaping Europe 



W hat East and West hnve in common 
is (heir desire to spend less money 
on tanks and armed forces personnel. 
Where they are at odds is on what shape 
Europe is eventually to take. 

Arms control is not the be-all and end- 
all of politics; it is the wherewithal of pact 
architecture. 

Facts and figures, troop cuts and verifi- 
cation are all part and parcel of hegemony 
and the balance of power, of the survival 
of the Soviet empire and the nature of the 
Atlantic alliance. 

Since the last Nnto summit in Brussels 
the West has regained cohesion and thus 
stands a chance of being able to determine 
the political timetable of arms control. 

What is at stake** Nothing much if 
AniKciiBft.uiviely reduce* its tiuup man- 
power In Western Europe bv n fifth to 
375.000. 

But if the Soviet Union were to reduce 
its troop strength in Eastern Europe to 
the same level the foundations of the So- 
viet empire might well begin to shake. 
Compromise between rulers and ruled in 
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of land-based short-range nuclear systems, 
are just that; technical details. 

The West must consider what view of 
Europe lies behind the talks on conven- 
tional, chemical and nuclear arms and 
doctrines, ft must also wonder what the 
Soviet leaders envisage. 

And that means not just motives but ob- 
jectives. The motives, especially in econ- 
omic terms, are self-evident. 

The Soviet Union spends what, in the 
long term, is nn intolerably high propor- 
tion of its GNP — much more than budget 
statistics reveal — on armaments as the 
basis of its claim to world power status. 

“Upper Volta plus missiles," as Helmut 
Schmidt once put it in an' aside the Rus- 
sians have never forgotten. 

Despite a respectable performance on 
its own account the Soviet military-indus- 
trial complex has failed so far to stimulate 
the civilian sector, let alone to sweep it 
along. 

What is more. Si.vii.-i militaiv invest- 
ment in, say, Afghanistan; Angola and 
Ethiopia has failed to pay the expected 
dividends. Much can be achieved with 
bayonets, as Talleyrand noted, but you 
can’t sit on them. 

The Soviet Union today is a world 
power only in military terms, but it is no 
secret that Mr Gorbachov is keen to trans- 
form his gigantic empire into a world 
power in every respect. 

He needs a high-powered economy if he 
is to do so. He also needs a new flexibility 
and openness of Soviet society as a means 
of domination, discipline and control and, 
above all, as a means of mobilisation. 

The West must do its best to ensure that 
the Soviet Union changes its structures 



Isn't It time we started talking about the foundations? 


(Cartoon: I'. l.cg<r/Suddeiusvhc Zcuung) 
“civilisation of Soviet power" described at ncction with this neutralisation strategy, 
the nut set of the Cold War by George F. The Cold SVar helped U» set up ami tu stu- 
Kenmin as the Itme-Kim mv *>l V»iU\e On: I'eilcrnt Republic, li mu*.i suicl% 
Western security and containment policy. be plunged into a crisis of orientation 
Arms control retains a twofold meaning should the Cold War seem to be over, 
for the Soviet Union. It both rationalises The Soviet leaders cannot afford to ig- 
ihe enormous, futile effort arms expend!- nore the fact that this may well lead to a 
lure entails and continues the old strategy dash between the world powers that im- 
by new means. poses a heavy burden on restructuring in 

Soviet diplomats have occasionally the Soviet Union, 
been heard to say that the “common Euro- To underestimate America is a dan- 
pean house" must be decorated by means gerous Continental temptation, as gov- 
of arms control. ernments in Berlin and Moscow have 

Since the missile crisis the Soviet both found out to their cost at various 
leaders have constantly protested that the times. 

US presence in Europe is, in their view, As the arms control game now stands 
worth maintaining as part of a predictable on the European chessboard, the Kremlin 
order. will need to decide what its long-term aims 

Yet they do all they can to denuclearise are. 
the western part of the continent, doubt- Does it want quiet on the Western front 
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Central Europe would then be in- 
dispensable, and the Soviet leaders would 
ne ®d to consider how to transform their 
empire into a commonwealth. 

Arms control has, from Us outset, al- 
^’ a ys been aimed at limiting the nuclear 
nsk posed by the world powers. It has al- 
Wa ys been a tug-of-war For political and 
moral advantages too. 

Even more is now at stake: the architec- 
,ur ? of Europe EaSt, West and 'Central.; 

Technical details, including the future 


and its foreign policy on the long road out 
of stagnation. 

It must also seek to ensure that this 
change takes constitutional shape in do- 
mestic and treaty shape in foreign affairs. 

What can now be seen in outline is the 


W here Berlin is concerned the Soviet 
Union moves slowly, if at all, as 
evidenced, by die belated Soviet response : 
to the - V/est's f 9 December *1 087 Berlin ' 
initiative. 

The Western initiative was triggered 
by US President Reagan on 12 June 
1987, when he called on the Soviet 
Unibn, in a speech by the Brandenburg 
Gate in Berlin, to consent to practical 
easements for the people of Berlin. • | 
What he proposed was improvements 
in civil aviaiion, more youth exchange 
schemes, more Individual contacts ajid 
international encounters across the bor- 
der between the Allied sectors in ,tbe 
divided city — and even . holding tl^e 
Olympic Games at locations all over the 
city. , . , 

These proposals were formally sub- 
mitted to the Soviet government six 
months later iq a memorandum signed by 


less realising that the US military 
presence's days would then be numbered 
and the West would have forfeited its 
queen on the European chessboard. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
where pressure is brought to bear in con- 


Berlin Wall the 
acid test 
of perestroika 

America, Britain and France. The three 
Western powers suggested first holding 
talks on these proposals at ambassador 
level, and the logip behind thls suggestion 
was irrefutable. 

If the Soviet Union vyas really keen on 
reducing. tension in. Europe, as Mr Gop* 
hachov often .claims, it ought to be pre- 
pared ^undertake joint, moves with the 
WcsL to improve conditions for the 
people of Berlin. : .i . , . 

There; would- be nq need, to change thq 
city's status. All that was needed was to 


and evolution in eastern Central Europe, 
or would it prefer an ailing Nato and a di- 
rect clash with the other world power? 

Michael Stiirm er 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung 
f(Jr Deutschland, 3 August 1989) 

seek fresh approaches on the basis of the 
1 971 Four-Power Berlin Agreement. 

Ought, not, .the. Soviet protagonists of 
glasnost and perestroika to have, agreed 
with alacrity? They ought to have dpne, 
had it not been for dogmatists who ve- 
toed thp extension of “new thinking" to 
this sector. , . 

The dogmatists' advice, very much 
along Brezhnev era lines, was; “No. ex- 
periments In Berlin, If you don't mindi” 

Soviet leaders from Gorbachov to She- 
vardnadze, who weren't yet firmly ip the 
saddle, agreed to bide their time on this 
issue. |1( 

Initially, then, nothing happened, 
After waiting eight months the Western 
powers put in a fresh appearance at the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry arid, stressed 
“their continued interest in a prompt and 
positive response" to i their , December 

/ . Continued pp page) .2 
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Machinations, negotiations 
and hope in Middle East 




1 8 It a breathing space that gives cause 
for hope? Or is it just the quiet before 
the storm, before the Middle East host- 
age drama comes to a head yet again? 

. The message from theShi'ite extrem- 
ists, horrific in its disregard for human 
life, that US hostage Joseph Cicippio’s 
execution had been “frozen” was, first 
and foremost, timegained. 

• Efforts continue through many chan- 
nels to defuse the situation and to sever 
the knot tied by the Israeli abduction of 
Sheikh Obeid. 

They weren’t upset by yet another 
horrific report such as the video film 
claiming to show the hanging of William 
Higgins, another US hostage in Beirut. 

It is hard to say who is these efforts 
and who might best placed to win some 
success.- The Israelis, berated by friend 
and foe alike as the initial offenders in 
this episode, have offered a compre- 
hensive exchange of prisoners and have 
mentioned possible contacts with Shi’ite 
groups. 

The Americans are sabre-rattling 
with one hand by sending in ships while, 
at the same lime, sending out diplomats 
and sounding out possible interme- 
diaries. 

Less obtrusively, the Soviet Union is 
also engaged in behind-the-scenes 
diplomatic activities. 

The superpowers have different in- 
terests in the Middle East; their client 
states might not be like each other; but 
neither America nor Russia can afford, 
in the age of detente, to work so hard 
against each other and to fan the flames 
of conflict still further 
Recent instances of cooperation 

W ere it possible to draw inferences 
from the Paris preliminary talks be- 
tween the four Cambodian groups on the 
success or failure prospects of the con- 
ference proper, the country's future would 
look bleak indeed. 

No agreement has been reached in the 
talks between the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment and the resistance front. 

■ In principle, although for different mo- 
tives, all .parties realise they must use the 
chance to negotiate peace terms. 

The Soviet Union can no longer afford 
to use ^regional conflicts to distract atten- 
tion from its domestic problems. So Mos- 
cow wants to put out any smouldering that 
might flare up into a fully-fledged East- 
West fire. 

Vietnam, Moscow’s unloved ally, needs 
capital and know-how to reconstruct, and 
Hanoi cannot expect cither unless the con- 
ference is a success. 

Peking wants to regain a foothold in the 
international arena and to recover from 
the loss of face it suffered in June. 

The United States wants to end the 
Indo-China story. But the Cambodians 
themselves, at daggers drawn, hold the key 
to peace in the region. 

Even if Indo-China returns lo the head- 
lines as a world hot spot the outcome of 
the Paris talks will be uncertain. They may 
be backed, and attended, by US Secretary 
of State James Baker, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze and Chinese 


sound notes of confidence for the 
Middle East. The superpowers have at 
least set aside their differences in Af- 
ghanistan (even though the country has 
yet to come to rest), in Angola and now 
in Cambodia, where the prospect of 
peace is at least a possibility. 

Yet despite the crucial part by the 
superpowers, a key man in the latest 
conflict is in Teheran, where newly- 
elected . Iranian President Rafsanjani is 
• trying to lead a country that still bears 
the hallmark of Ayatollah Khomeini out 
of its isolation and toward closer ties 
with the West. 

He is likeliest to be able to influence 
his Shi’ite co-religionists in Lebanon. 
He alone, if anyone, is in a position to 
subdue the fanaticism of the Hezbollah 
and its units. 

Even the Americans say he is seri- 
ously trying to do so, and they have 
been suspicious Iran since the US em- 
bassy hostage affair a decade ago. 

Assume that efforts by those con- 
cerned, doubtless including Syria, 
which is firmly committed in Lebanon, 
lead to a solution of the hostage conflict 
consisting of a full-scale exchange of 
kidnapped Americans and Europeans 
and Israeli prisoners-of-war for a few 
dozen Shi'ites, including Sheikh Obeid. 

The Israelis would then claim that 
their abduction of a Lebanese Shi’ite 
leader had been justified. The claim 
would be one the rest of the world 
would 1 have to tolerate. It would be 
much more important for the newly-es- 
tablished network of international con- 
tacts not to be allowed to break down, 
for it to be used to try and solve the 
long-standing conflict between Jews and 
Arabs. 

That may be considered a rash idea as 
long as the first problem has not yet 
been solved. It is also rash in that 
neither of the main parties to the con- 


flict, the Israelis and the Palestinians, 
show any sign of yielding an inch. 

Premier Shamir of Israel has pro- 
posed holding elections in the occu- 
pied territories and is prepared to hold 
talks with the Palestinians' elected rep- 
resentatives, as long as they aren’t PLO 
members, on the future pf the West 
Bank. 

But this offer cannot be reconciled 
with the insistence, reiterated by the 
chief rabbis, on Israel yielding not an 
inch of the Biblical Promised Land. 

PLO leader Yasser Arafat sounds 
conciliatory. He too has submitted a 
plan that would lead, via a few detourS, 
to elections. 

But he insists from the outset on the 
existence of an independent state of Pa- 
lestine, which has been proclaimed but 
is anathema to the Israelis. 

Mr Arafat lends constant support to 
the Intifada, the Palestinian unrest that 
began in December 1987. That causes 
even Israeli politicians who might be 
prepared to compromise to continue to 
mistrust everything he says. 

They don’t even want to take seri- 
ously his strongly-worded disapproval 
of the Shi’ite extremists in Lebanon. In 
calling on fellow-Palestinians to support 
the struggle Mr Arafat is strengthening 
the hand of Israeli right-wingers who 
want an even tougher line against the 
stone- and Molotov cocktail-throwing 
Palestinians. 

The Arab world is by no means uni- 
formly agreed that Israel's existence 
must be accepted. Some are deliberately 
bankrolling Palestinian groups who feel 
Mr Arafat is no longer sufficiently radi- 
cal in outlook and see his peace probes 
as going too far. 

It is mainly for the Soviet Union to 
bring about a change of mind on this 
point, leaving the United States to 
bring American influence lo bear on 
Israel. 

Are there grounds for hope in the 
hostage drama? Yes, provided the brea- 
thing space can be put to good use. 

Are there grounds for hope in the 
Middle East conflict? Maybe, provided 
hopes are fulfilled on the first point. 
Maybe, but no more. Reiner DertericHs 

(Koine r Siadl-Anzeiger, Cologne, 5 August 1 989) 


A matter of unravelling all the 
knots in the Cambodian tangle 


Foreign Minister Qian Qichen, but none 
of these three are toeing the same line, and 
the dispute between the small fry reflects 
the viewpoints of the Big Three. 

The details of international monitoring, 
under UN auspices, of the Vietnamese 
troop withdrawal from Cambodia have 
created fewer problems than had been 
feared. 

But the great powers are no less at log- 
gerheads than those directly concerned 
over participation by the Khmer rouge in a 
Cambodian government-to-be. 

The spirit of Pol Pot hovers over the 
conference centre. His reign of terror not 
only plunged Cambodia into an era of 
Slone Age communism; it also cost two 
million lives. 

So Secretary of State Baker categori- 
cally rules out participation by the Khmer 
rouge in a transitional government. 

Oddly enough, he is backed by Vietnam 
and implacably opposed by China’s Qian 
Qichen. • 

Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
has not yet dealt with details. He prefers to 
call for a fitting, suitable and dignified (tile 
to be played by the United Nations in any 
settlement. ' 


Their conference tactics will surely 
show whether the protagonists can find 
common ground for a compromise. 

The United Nations was paralysed for 
years by having allowed the guerrillas to 
represent and to vote for Cambodia at- the 
UN, thereby acknowledging Pol Pot’s kil- 
ler squads as the country’s legal represen- 
tatives. 

The UN stands a chance of consolidat- 
ing its reputation for being a peace-pro- 
moting institution. But it will need to pro- 
ceed with caution. 

Neither ah arrangement that is geared 
solely to international political configura- 
tions nor one that abides by terms of ref- 
erence that are too narrow and merely 
take Cambodian demand^ into account 
stands any chance of achieving success. 

' What is needed is a “global model,” as 
Mr Baker rightly put It. 

! Kid gloves will be rieeejed to untie the 
knot of different interests and viewpoints 
and to forestall a civil War from the dutset: 

1 With his Namibia and Afghanistan 
credentials, UN secretary-general Perez 
de Cuellar could be just the man for the 
job. Christoph Rabk 

" (Handebblatr, DOsseldbrf, 1 August 1989) 


Perestroika ! 

Continued from page 1 j 

1987 proposals. Five weeks lateral i 
on 15 September 1988. the 
reply finally came - and.it wasn’iT ! 
is factory. l- i 

It basically was a reiteration ofk 
restrictive legal view already held Z 
the Soviet Union and said the GDI 
was responsible for civil aviation and 
suggested the Allies negotiate detail 
of international conferences and spoil 
ing events. 

It was a cold shower, but expc* : 
found after analysis that Four-Pony 
talks were not ruled out. 

So the West made a further ap- 
proach to the Soviet U aioH /n Deal 
ber 1988, repeating its proposals. 1 
Silence then reigned for six months. 

At the end of June the Allies re- 
minded Moscow of their 
and at the end of July the three West- 
ern ambassadors outlined their propo- 
sals yet again in East Berlin. 

The talks were cordial but ibeirSb- , 
viet opposite number merely referred 
them to Moscow. 

Unlike the optimistic interpretation 
of the chief Bonn government spokes- 
man, the three Western envoys did not 
feel the talks had yielded much that 
was new. 

Soviet officials were equally hesitant 
to commit themselves during Mr Gor- 
bachov’s visit to Bonn. 

The Federal government succeeded 
in having included in the joint declara- 
tion the formula: “Berlin (West) *S 
take part in the development of c- 
operation subject to strict ohservatiot 
and full implementation of the 3 Sep- 
tember 197 1 Four-Power Agreement.' 

Pragmatic arrangements resulted in 
certain sectors, but whenever written 
commitments were required, the So- 
viet Union preferred not to commit it- 
self. 

For instance when the Germans in- 
sisted, in connection with the agree- 
ment on inland shipping, on West Ber- 
lin ships being permitted to fly i hc 
Federal ensign. 

At one stage Foreign Minister Gen- 
scher seemed to have persuaded, Mr 
Shevardnadze, to agree to a coin- 
promise. But a Soviet expert on Berlin. 
Mr Bondarenko, then intervened and 
persuaded his Foreign Min/tfer to re- 
vert to Inflexibility, 

There will be no change in sit 
of affairs until the Soviet leadership 
troika, Mr Gorbachov, Mr Sheva 
nadze and Mr Yakovlev, finally agr 
to replace inflexible Brezhnev era o 
mulas by “new thinking" on Berlin. 

They will need to insist energetical 
on acceptance of this ; policy cnan& 
throughout Soviet officialdom. The 

lin Wall will be the acid test of Mr twr 
bachov's perestroika. Qernt Conrad 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 4 August 19t’l 
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T he ministers in Chancellor Kohl's re- 
shuffled cabinet claim that they did 
not regard their first 1 00 days as a “period 
of grace ” 

But before most of them left for their 
summer holidays they published docu- 
ments designed to show their performan- 
ces so far as favourably as possible. 

Independent media critics and even the 
most critical members of the Opposition 
will find it hard to find fault with the infor- 
mation. 

Statements by Chancellor Kohl, FDP 
chairman Count Otto Lambsdorff or CSU 
chairman and Bonn Finance Minister 
Theo Waigel to the effect that the coalition 
has regained its footing seem justified. 

Virtually no mistakes have been made. 
Thoughtlessness, arrogance, exaggerated 
promises and carelessness in the field of 
public relations are no longer characteris- 
tic features of the new team. 

Work in the reshuffled cabinet Is 
marked by a greater sense of proportion 
and restraint. The paragon of discipline is 
Interior Minister Wolfgang Schauble. 

After just a few weeks in office Chan- 
cellor Kohl praised the fact he at long last 
again enjoys listening to what the Interior 
Minister has to say. 

Schauble spun a fine network of solu- 
tions to the problems connected with 
asylum applicants, foreigners in general 
and ethnic German immigrants in particu- 
lar. 

His attempt to carefully tackle the most 
hotly-disputed issue in German politics 
was not even countered by the accusation 
that there is there is no real link between 
the treatment of individual groups. 

Schauble referred to the genera! objec- 
tive of limiting the influx of new citizens to 
an extent acceptable to German society as 
a whole. The link, and the need for regula- 
tion, is the re. 

During his period as miuisiur of state in 
’the CMntfeUor’s Office. Schauble was able 
to train the political tactfulness he now ap- 
plies to his new task. 

Unlike his predecessor in office, Frie- 
drich Zimmermann, Schauble does not 
shock the FDP and SPD with abrasive de- 
mands for an amendment of the Basic Law 
(Constitution) provision on the right of 
asylum or with sharp-tongued remarks on 
the need for a facilitated deportation of 
foreigners. 

However, there has not been a complete 
change of heart in the Interior Ministry. 
Ministry officials feel that the new motto is 
“action speaks louder than words.” 

The 46-year-old CDU politician, who 
now sits beneath a Bismarck portrait by 
Lehnbach in a room on the 1 1 th floor of 
the Ministry building, came to an agree- 
ment with the SPD-ruled Lander that the 
regional office of the Federal Office for 
the Recognition of Asylum Applicants in 
Zimdorf should be more closely dove- 
tailed with regional Aliens Offices. 

Successful cooperation could mean that 
over half of the more obviously unjustified 
applications for asylu^^qould.^be, p£p- ,- 

cc ssed within just-a few weeks arid the re- 
sultant deportations speeded up wherever 
necessary. 

The SPD Land governments were able 
to bring their own interests to bear in this 
regulation, something which would not 
have been possible during the Zimmer- 
mann “era." 

Schauble cleverly removed potential 
bones of contention such as the privileged 
pension insurance treatment for civil ser-,. 
vanls and the initiative to introduce a 
shooi-to-kill regulation for federal police 
® hostage-taking cases. The new Interior 
Minister takes more time to talk to the 
FDP. 11 

The new Finance Minister, CSU chair - 1 
, man Theo Waigel, had the biggest clear- 
mg-up task during his first 100 days. .. 

The repeal of the highly unpopular 10 


HOME AFFAIRS 


Reshuffled Cabinet takes 
stock after 100 days 


per cent withholding tax concocted by his 
predecessor in office, Gerhard Stolten- 
berg, the supplementary budget for immi- 
grants and students, and the preferential 
tax treatment for rental housing construc- 
tion are just a few of the fields in need of 
adjustment. 

As opposed to the thrifty finance ad- 
ministrator Stoltenberg, Waigel thinks 
along more general policy lines — as dem- 
onstrated by his plans for financial assist- 
ance for Poland and for the 1 990 federal 
budget. 

But he is not excessively generous, a 
fact borne out by the new borrowing figure 
for 1 990, which is lower than planned. 

The reverberations triggered by Wai- 
gel’s speech on the former German terri- 
tories in Eastern Europe soon subsided 
thanks to his regular contacts with Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher (FDP). 

Waigel visited Genscher In hospital, 
where he was recovering from a heart at- 
tack. 

Gerhard Stoltenberg is the First Defence 
Minister in Bonn to have made his peace 
with Genscher during recent years. 

The experienced politician, who also 
seeks an amicable relationship with parlia- 
ment and the defence committee, does not 
publicly highlight existing differences of 
opinion in the fields of armament and dis- 
armament policy as disruptively as his 
predecessors. 

Stoltenberg did not make any spectacu- 
lar inaugural visits to the troops, visits 
which hud previously underlined the inex- 

T he SPD has manoeuvred itself into a 
tricky situation. Some Social Demo- 
crats may view talks being held with the 
Greens as no more than discussions on is- 
sues. 

But the talks have long since turned into 
an uncontrollable political risk for the 
SPD. 

For the Greens, on the other hand, 
they provide an opportunity to claim 
greater political significance than they 
deserve. 

Social Democrats would be naive to be- 
lieve that they, can engage in such dia- 
logues before major Land elections and 
the general election next year without 
being suspected of paving the way for a 
coalition with the Greens. 

, SPD leader Hans-Jochen Vogel has 
every reason to repeatedly insist that his 
party has no intention of taking part in dis- 
cussions on possible coalitions or specula- 
tions on election candidates. 

Up to now this policy was undisputed 
; among leadingSPD politicians. 

In view of^thdr problems fading 1 the 
centre-right coalition in Bonn and the 
growing popularity of right-wing extremist 
groups the SPD wanted to keep all options 
open for the general election campaign. 

Furthermore, the party hopes to obtain 
absolute majorities in the state elections' In 
Saarland and North-Rhine Westphalia in 
January and May next year. 

The answer to the chancellorship candi- 
date question was scheduled for some time 
shortly before the general election cam- 
paign begins in earnest. This sensible 
strategy has taken a serious knock. 

The Spcial Democrats who took part in 
or who supported talks with the Greens 
have plunged their party into speculations 

about a Red-Green coalition. ' ■ 

Was this the result of inexperience and 
inability or was It intentional? The polili- 


perience of former Defence Minister 
Rupert Scholz. He is more interested in to- 
the-point talks with soldiers. 

Following the decision-making spon- 
taneity of Manfred Worner and the more 
cursory style of Rupert Scholz, Stolten- 
berg carefully reads and compares the 
facts and figures. 

The consultation of specialist commit- 
tees is again regarded as 1 an important 
means of orientation. 

Stoltenberg carried out negotiations 
with the USA on the modernisation of 
short-range nuclear missiles noiselessly 
before the Nato summit. 

Although there have been no positive 
headlines for the Bundeswehr, something 
which is virtually impossible during a 
period of growing disarmament, he has 
kept the armed forces out of the bad head- 
lines. Worner was unable to do a good job 
here. 

Stoltenberg has only failed to live up ex- 
pectations on the concept for Ihe reduc- 
tion of military low-level flying, a concept 
which was originally supposed to be ready 
in July. 

The cabinet reshuffle 100 days ago nu- 
merically affected the CSU most. No-one 
complains today about the ministerial 
status of government spokesman Hans 
Klein. 

Klein is not necessarily furnished with 
more and qualitatively better political in- 
formation by Chancellor Kohl than the 
previous government spokesman. Fried- 
helm Osl. 


SPD talks with 
Greens in a 
delicate area 

cians who attended the talks were by no 
means third-rate provincial politicians, but 
prominent members of the party's execu- 
tive committee. 

The Greens have every reason lo be 
happy; all of the factions in the party are 
keen on talks with the SPD, since — as op- 
posed lo the Social Democrats — they 
only have one possible coalition partner. 

To blame the SPD’s predicament on the 
political naivete of a few of its members 
would be an oversimplification. 

After all, there are clear points of con- 
tact between the interests of the Greens 
and many Social Democrats in terms of 
strategic and fundamentalpolicy goals. 

Vl ": After' sovenyeacs’of the cbnservative- 
liberal politics of social Inequality and 
environmental policy thoughtlessness 
both parties dream of a new social con- 
sensus. 

The Greens would like a “Red-Green 
project”, which' a coalition after the. .1990 
general election 'cpuld Inspire. ' 

In the SPJp even members of the party 
executive enthuse about “reform alliances 
of the 90s." ■ 

This Is a risk 1 for the party, since those 
. who succumb to such enthusiasm tend to 
forget political reality for all the visions. : 

There is no proof, for example, of an 
electoral majority for the SPD and Greens. 

Furthermore, the initiators of the talks 
have overlooked the fact that historical 
alliances are not formed in elections ot 
governments, but between ' political 


But Klein is better because he risks 
more and because the language he use is 
tougher without being more brusque. 

The new Regional Planning and Urban 
Development Minister, Gerda Hasselfeldt, 
has brushed aside the impression that the 
housing construction ministry is superflu- 
ous. 

As opposed to her predecessor, Oskar 
Schneider, she is aware of the housing 
shortage and insists on the construction 
of a million dwelling units with a large 
proportion of low-rent housing for the 
socially disadvantaged, students and im- 
migrants. 

Friedrich Zimmermann, who was 
“demoted” from Interior Minister to 
Transport Minister, has at least overcome 
his initial disappointment. 

He has stopped (he habit of comment- 
ing, much to the annoyance of Chancellor 
Kohl, on general issues such as when he 
openly came out in support of the mod- 
ernisation of short-range nuclear weapons. 

Zimmermann's public “heckling” now 
concentrates on issues relating to his own 
portfolio, for example, the heavy transport 
levy for lorried or reorganisation concepts 
for the Federal Railways. 

The Minister for Economic Cooper- 
ation, Jurgen Warnke, is keeping a low 
profile. This may change if German sol- 
diers are in fact selected as members of the 
United Nations peacekeeping forces. 

The new minister of state in the Chan- 
cellery, Rudolf Seiters, has kept very quiet 
indeed. This, however, is an indication that 
work is running smoothly. 

Schiiiible often had to mediate between 
CDU/CSU and FDP portfolios to find the 
best compromises. Seilers no longer needs 
to do (his. 

The new cabinet team has learnt from 
its previous mistakes. 

Heinz-Joachim M elder 

llJci'lugu:>*|>ii-gcl, Uciliu, I August I 'j j 

movements. The electorate has every 
right to be presented with political par- 
ties which have distinctive images and 
political goals. 

ff a “Red-Green” sauce is poured over 
both parties the Social Democrats will lose 
this image, an image which has taken many 
years to evolve. 

Who is going to lake the current pro- 
grammatic discussion seriously if the SPD 
is at the same time engaged in public dis- 
cussions on a joint reform project with the 
Greens? 

Every programmatic decision by the 
SPD is merely viewed in accordance with 
the possibility of such cooperation. 

The double strategy by leftist Social 
Democrats of strengthening their own po- 
sition in the party by negotiating with the 
Greens is also fatal. 

.It overlooks the fact that only the 
Greens benefit from such a strategy. 

It makes it easier for the Greens to force 
the Red-Green discussion onto the SPD 
and thus restrict its room to manoeuvre.' 

This Is fikely to result in appreciable 
electoral losses for the SPD. 

The Greens for their par; stand to gain 
from such an approach. 

Their supporters' Have long since fa|- 
' voured cooperation with the SPD. 

The talks : with leading. SPD members 
improve the party's public reputation. ' 
The Social: Democrats are helping the 
Greens cover up (heir own political and 
programmatic disunity.; 

The CpU la also likely to benefit, since 
it can nttw point to prooffor its propagan- 
dist claims that the SPD has been set on a 
' coalition with the Greens for sohie time 
. -now; : - j’’ 

!: . If . the SPD: does nothing fo counter this 
impression there' wiUibe onty loser in the 
end “the SPD itself. Martin Winter ' 

(Fran Isfur ler Rundschau, 2 August 1 989) 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 






A Christian Democrat Premier moves 
to allay the nagging doubts 



H esse Premier Walter Wallmann 
finds it difficult to understand why 
people complain that he rarely appears 
in public. His appointments diary is full. 

A special File in h is office confirms the 
ubiquity of the leading CDU politician. 

Wallmann himself adds: “No other 
Land Premier has been out there in pub- 
lic as often as I have] On the contrary. I 
cannot do more than I do now.” 

In his own party's parliamentary group 
in the Hessian state assembly, however, a 
certain dissatisfaction about Wailmann’s 
reputed public relations inactivity cannot 
be denied. 

The mood of discontent spread fol- 
lowing two crushing election defeats, es- 
pecially since Wallmann is virtually the 
CDU’s only political trump card for the 
1991 state ejection in Hesse. 

The 56-year-old party leader dis- 
misses all rumours that he is weary of of- 
fice or is in poor health. 

He is more than willing to try to turn 
the political tables, but he needs the 
wholhearted backing of his party col- 
leagues. 

Such confident reassurances should 
suffice to establish greater composure in 
the CDU. 

Wallmann takes , every opportunity to 
emphasise that he enjoys being govern- 
ment leader. 

He intends doing his utmost to ensure 
that his party stays in power the 1991 
election. 

The ruling CDU-FDP coalition was 
surprisingly obliged to lake on the busi- 
ness of government after the elected 
SPD-Greens coalition collapsed in April 
1987. 

However, the doubts within the CDU 
about the appeal and reputation of the 
man who more or less deserves the credit 
for the election victory and the extremely 
narrow majority of one vote in the state 
assembly have not subsided. 

Wallmann did not insist on taking on 
the job of government leader, but was 
recommended as a successor to Alfred 
Dregger following the latter’s election 
defeat in September 1 982. • 

The CDU knows that the strength of 
Wailmann’s image is mainly rdoled in his 


excellent reputation as a mayor of Frank- 
furt (1977-1986) rather than in his pol- 
itical achievements at Land level. 

Wallmann himself never grows weary 
of emphasising the achievements of his 
government at every possible oppor- 
tunity. 

He proudly points out that Hesse is 
the Federal Republic of Germany's most 
successful Land, “number one in econ- 
omic development, research activities 
and foreign investments”. 

He stresses that during the past few 
years Hesse accounted for 20 per cent of 
all new jobs created in Germany. 

• Furthermore, he insists that his party’s 
policy has been successful because the 
Federal Republic of Germany has also 
been successful, 

A little praise, therefore, even for the 
Bonn coalition despite its political slip- 
ups over withholding tax, tax exemption 
for private aircraft fuel or the extension 
of military service. 

In interviews Wallmann tries to con- 
vince his discussion partners of the ap- 
propriateness of the political course pur- 
sued by his government since 1 987. 

He sometimes seems at ease and re- 
laxed, sometimes pensive, weighing up 
the arguments and statesmanlike. 

He believes that there is a risk of an 
economic standstill if his party fail to 
slay in power in two years time. 

A “Red-Green (SPD-Greens) bloc- 
kade", especially in the energy and trans- 
port policy fields, would gamble away 
Hesse’s chances of growth, says Wall- 
mann. 

The authority of his personality will 
probably help him overcome the opposi- 
tion of his Finance Minister and “aus- 
terity commissioner”, Manfred Kanther, 
when the election budget is pieced 
together in 1990/91. 

Kanther, who cannot be regarded as 
Wallmann's close friend, insists on “strict 
spending discipline.” 

The opposite will be be true. Kanther, 
who was also the party's business man- 
ager, was forced to eat humble pie. 

In the end the CDU parliamentary 
party was also obliged to give way on an 
issue highly rated by the party chairman: 
parliamentary reform. 

According to one CDU member of the 
state assembly Wallmann only obtained 
the unity of the parliamentary party in 
this respect with the help of the full force 
of his personality.- 


During the scandal on parliamentary 
allowances in Hesse Wallmann propa- 
gated the idea of part-time MPs with a 
profession and a parliamentary mandate. 

This suggests that Wallmann threat- 
ened to resign if the party opposed his 
ideas on parliamentary reform. 

Wallmann’s intervention in the ensu- 
ing discussion was a clever public rela- 
tions move. 

He justified his initiative by claiming 
that his only intention was to prevent 
damage to democracy. 

Walter Wallmann needed this success 
after, having kept a relatively low profile 
for so long. 

Despite his denials many observers 
felt that he had moved out of the lime- 
light of day-to-day politics in Hesse. • 

Wallmann still ignores failures, short- 
comings and slip-ups such as the Hanau 
nuclear waste scandal, the hushed up 
breakdown at the Biblis nuclear power 
plant, the waste disposal problems or the 
hitherto rejected reduction of working 
hours for civil servants in Hesse. 

Instead he works on polishing up his 
own image. The fact that the junior coali- 
tion partner, the FDP, is almost swal- 
lowed up by the CDU makes it easier for 
him to promote a more distinctive image. 

His “solo runs" are feared in the 
cabinet. 

He once turned up in a primary 
school, for example, and praised the inte- 
gration of two mentally handicapped 
children which his own. Minister of Cul- 
tural Affairs had previously criticised. 

On another occasion he gathered in- 
formation in a university clinic overnight 
and then admitted the disastrous state of 
nursing in hospitals denied by his Social 
Affairs Minister the day before. 

He refers to the fact that Hesse has 
never before spent so much on social 
policy tasks and is irritated when people 
claim that the coalition practices “social 
coldness.” 

Wallmann can also count himself 
lucky that an unconvincing SPD Opposi- 
tion is unable to capitalise on thegovern- 
men t’s weaknesses. 

■ The small Greens parliamentary party 
led by Joschka Fischer cannot take on 
this task on its own. 

It remains to be seen whether Hans 
Eichel, the new man in the SPD on which 
the party pins its hopes, will be an adequ- 
ate match for Wallmann. 

Wallmann has already formed his own 
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75 years since the First 
World War began 


iThe First World War 

1914-1918 
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Built up a reputation as'Fr wftrft 
mayor . . . Walter Wallmann, 

opinion on this matter: “The SPD today 
is not able to take on the responsibilities 
of government." ■ 

What about Walter Wallin sin’s ri- < 
slons? 

“I don’t like the word vision.” he up 
and then lists some of his ideas. 

He would like to see Hesse catch up 
economically with Baden- Wiintemberg 
and Bavaria. 

He considers setting up additional in- 
stitutions outside of universities for basic 
research. in Hesse along the lines ol the 
Max Planck or Fraunhofer Institutes. 

He also wants to extend local public 
transport in urban conurbations takioj 
into account environmental aspects. 

He hopes for a solution to the problta 
of a shortage of teachers in primaq 
schools and advocates shorter study and 
vocational training periods sothalyoun; 
Frenchmen, Englishmen or Italians il 
not take away jobs from the Germans 
after 1992. 

He also wants more installations for 
genetic engineering in Hesse. 

At present there is no indication that 
Walter Wallmann is weary of office. And 
his health? 

Wallmann laughs when asked about 
his health. He has a medical check-up 
twice a year and his physician says that 
he is in good shape. 

He gives observers the impression that 
he enjoys his job. 

In the long run, however, be wu'd 
like to have more time for his wife an “ 
for his “scientific interests.” 

His political career has long since 
“steamrollered” his original P' anSl 
would have like to have become a phil- 
osophy professor," the 56 -year-olo P° ' 
iticlan admits. Heinrich # a 

. (Stutigflrier Zeitung. 1 August 198 1 
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S eventy-five years ago, on 1 August 
1914, Germany mobilised and de- 
clared war on Russia. Two days later 
war was declared on France. 

When German troops -disregarded 
Belgian neutrality and invndetl Belgium, 
Britain entered the war on 4 August. 

Most Germnns were convinced their 
country had been the victim of a brutal 
attack. Most people in Britain thought 
Britain was the victim of brutality. 
French people thought France was. 

Most people on both sides thought: 
“We don’t want to fight but we now have 
no other choice." 

In Germany the declaration - of war 
triggered a wave of enthusiasm that 
swept the entire country. After 40 years 
of peace young people looked forward 
to the change from everyday routine. 

A young lieutenant said: “War is like 
Christmas.” Older men agreed that war 
was a thunderstroke that would clear 
the air. 

‘The war will cleanse mankind of evil 
substances," the novelist Ernst Glaser 
had one of his heroes say. Many Ger- 
mans of the day would have agreed. 

But the war that was later to be 
known as the First World War was lost 
for Germany, on water even more 
clearly Ihfcn on land, even before the 
first shot was fired. 

The reasons dated well back into the 
1 9th century. The creation of a German 
nation-state in 1866 and 1871 called 
into question once and for all the Euro- 
pean balance of power established by 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

For the first time in centuries the 
Germans themselves were in control of 
the German Question. 

Yet Bismarck was alone in realising 
that the new Germany would long need, 
in view of its troublesome location in 
the heart of Europe, to exercise re- 
straint if it was to survive. 

He knew that nothing would en- 
danger the German Reich more seri- 
ously than German nationalism, which 
was all the more veheinent for coming 
so late, unless it was to exercise self-re- 
straint. 

In 1887 Bismarck warned the Reich- 
stag: “We are one of what Metiernich 
called saturated states." 1 ’ ' 

The Reich was only as strong as it was 
prepared to accept it's 

t0 terms with its-oiidartgercllf location^rt 5 ' 

toe heart of Europe and To give longer- 
es lablished powers preference in world 
affairs, thereby remaining a predictable 
factor. 

Bismarck's successor, Reich Chan- 
cellor Caprivi^ continued a foreign pbl 1 
icy of moderation. He apprecipted that 
toe Franco-Riissian entente of T89? in 
particular posed a deadly threat to Ger- 
many, which from then on relied en- 
hrelyon Britain fpr its security.. ' ' ' .! 

As Germany progressed rapidly from 
an agricultural to an industrialised 
country and began to compete withBfj- 
Jain in world markets, its traeje offensive 
«ad to be offset in terms of security ppl- 
icy. • • ’ . i . 

. 1° other words, Germany must do all 
11 could to avoid challenging Britain. It 


must forgo further colonies and naval 
expansion. 

Yet they were exactly what the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie dreamt of. Germany's 
future, said Admiral Tirpitz of the Navy 
Office, lay on the seven seas. Many Ger- 
mans shared this sentiment, 

Their ardour to draw level with the 
British cast caution to the winds. 

Britain’s world power status ruled out 
n German breakthrough from the 
Reich's central location. Britain had 
thwarted Napoleon's plans for world 
power and was to thwart Hitler’s too. 

At the turn of the century Tirpitz and 
the Kaiser felt this British bolt must be 
drawn or yield to the German claim for 
naval status. So all British offers of an 
alliance were ill-advisedly brushed 
aside. 

Even in 1912, when Haldane, the 
British Defence Minister, called for a 
halt to the arms build-up, the Kaiser and 
his military advisers saw fit to ignore the 
proposal. 

The balance of world power turned to 
Germany's disadvantage as a result. 

The sentiment in Germany that Eu- 
rope was not enough triggered a nerv- 
ous response in Whitehall, as did the 
first attributes of world power status to 
which Germany laid claim. 

Lord Esher was firmly convinced that 
in the foreseeable future a gigantic 
struggle For pre-eminence lay ahead be- 
tween Germany and Europe. 

T here were growing tears in London 
that Britainmight no longer be in a posi- 
tion to defend itself on its own. 

The result was the entente cordiale 
with France of 1904 and the Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1907, which be- 
tween them wrought a radical change in 
the balance of power in Europe. 

Germany in contrast was so afraid of 
being isolated that it attached increasing 
importance to its pact with Austria. The 



In millions 
German Reich 

RuS 9 lB 

France 

Austria-Hungary 




German 
S.W. Africa 

The victims 

About 10 million were killed 


Britain 

Italy 

Ottoman Empire 
USA 


About 20 million were wounded 


Kaiser referred to ties between the two 
as “Nibelung loyalty.” 

Germany thus set aside the shrewd 
proviso Bismarck had added to his al- 
liance commitments toward Austria. 

In the event of a war between Russia 
and Austria, the Iron Chancellor had 
ruled, Germany would only support 
Austria if Russia was the aggressor. 

In the final phase of the Bosnian 
crisis, in 1909, the chief of the German 
general staff, Moltke, expressly assured 
his Austrian counterparts that Vienna 
could rely on Berlin's support in the 
event of war irrespective of who was to 
blame. 

This assurance involved a serious risk 
factor, as was to be seen only a few 
years later. 

Germany was involved in the disputes 
ut the disintegrating Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, while Britain and France 
guaranteed Russia a dangerous degree 
of freedom to manoeuvre instead of 
making it clear to the Tsar that if he 
overdid it he would be left to his own 
devices. 

In other words, both sides lacked a 
strong leader who was prepared to call 
the junior partners to order. 

In both blocs there were, as a result, 


growing fears of losing an ally to the other 
side and being put to strategic disadvant- 
age, not to say encircled or destroyed. 

In this tense slate of affairs only a 
spark was needed to light the fuse of 
full-scale war. 

After the Sarajevo assassination the 
German Kaiser told his Austrian 
counterpart that “His Majesty will stand 
firmly on the side of Austria-Hungary, 
in keeping with his alliance commit- 
ments and his friendship of old.” 

The rigid provisions of pact commit- 
ments led to war on a scale no-one had 
anticipated. The 1870-style war of good 
cheer gave way to a war of attrition that 
cost 8.5 million lives in four years. 

The front-line soldier, Ernst Jiinger 
wrote, “entered new and elementary re- 
gions." The civilian population was 
similarly involved, with women, invalids 
and prisoners-of-war doing men’s work 
in the factories. 

In the end 1 1 million civilians were 
part of the war effort. Yet despite ra- 
tioning over 750,000 Germans starved 
to death during the First World War. 

It was a total war, yet merely the fore- 
runner of a war that was even worse. 

Werner Birkennwier 

(Stuugartcr Zeiiung, 29 July 1989) 


B ritish wartime Premier David Lloyd 
George, recalling in the 1920s how 
the First World War had begun, said: 
“We all slithered into it." 

For decades this dictum served as an 
alibi to disprove the view that Germany 
was solely to blame for the outbreak of 
war in 1914. 

We now know that in summer 1914 
Germany was the only great power sys- 
tematically preparing for war. The crisis 
that preceded it came to a head 75 years 
ago. 

On 23 July 1914 Austria-Hungary 
served Serbia aft ultimatum. ■ ' _ ■ 

Archduke 1 Franz 'Ferdinand; heir to the' 
Austro-Hungarian throne, by : Serbian 1 
nationalists, Britain, France and Russia; 
had long ceased to expect such a harsh 
piove. • 1 

The Austrian demands appeared un- 
acceptable. The entente powers wqre 
hot to know 1 that they, were intended to 
be unacceptable. 1 . . 

The German Reich egged the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy oft to pursue a 
hard line In order (o provoke Serbia’s 
protecting power, Riisria, arid' then 
wage a continental wfer on Russiaand 
France. : , 

I The Hamburg historian 1 Fritz Fisfcher 
was first to prove this point. It earned 
him much abuse' in 'the 1960s. But no- 
bne has disproved It. : 


Slithering into 
the loss of 
10 million lives 

Germany wanted a war, as a means of 
enabling the German people, who had 
achieved nationhood too late, to gain 
world power status. 

Germany’s post-Bismarck foreign 
p olicy i isolation was not due solely, to, 
J tn?' , mc6mp^tdnce" of his' Successors. La- 
tent German dislike of Russia was 1 in- 
creasingly enhanced by economic 
clashes'. 

Germany, in the throefc of an indus- 
trialisation boom, needed export mar- 
kets, and as Germany was no less keen 
to beebme self-supporting in 
foodgrains, the German; market was 
closed to 1 Russia’s main export com- 
modity, grain.' ■ 

In 1914 the time seemed ripe- for war, 
but Britain Indid not behave according 
to plan. Berlin was firinly convinced 
Britain would stay neutral. 1 • 

The Austro-Hungarian Ultimatum 
triggered a spate of diplomatic activity 
in European capitals, with attempts to' 
mediate being undertaken: ■ 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward! 


Grey proposed a conference of Euro- 
pean powers not immediately con- 
cerned — Britain, France, Germany (!) 
and Italy — and reassured Britain's ally 
Russia. 

The surprisingly obliging Serbian 
reply to the ultimatum was a result of 
these mediation endeavours. 

Britain ■ was expecting Germany to 
counsel similar moderation in Vienna. 
Not until 27-28 July did it dawn on 
Downing Street that the Germans 
weren’t interested in a peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflict . 

• The Foreign Office's Sir Eyre Crowe 
noted on 28 July: “As far as we know 
the. German government has yet to put 
in a single word by way of restraint or 
moderation in Vienna. 

. "Reassuring -inferences can hardly- be 
drawn as to Germany’s goodwill.” . . 

Berlin was not satisfied with ..diplo- 
matic success. The German government 
felt sure of an easy victory in the field. 

The prompt Au$tro-Hungarian dec- 
laration of war, under pressure from 
Berlin, presented the other. powers with 
a fait accompli. . . -i ■ 

Berlin was - keen to see Russia mo- 
bilise, which, would have cast-the Tsar In 
the role of aggressor. But Britain re- 
fused to be misled intq neutrality, War 
was declared on 1 August 1914. It coqt 
10 million Jives. . ■ u/rich Krioche 
(L0be«ker Na^h rich ten, 23 July 1 98?) 
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■ BUSINESS 

Daimler-Benz 
merger plan 
gets support 

DIEsffiZEIT 

T he Monopolies Commission has ap- 
proved ihe proposed merger of car- 
makers Daimler-Benz and aerospace 
specialists Messerschmitt-Bolkow- 
Blohm (MBB). 

(The Commission is not to be con- 
fused with the Berlin-based Kartellamt, 
ot Monopolies Office which has powers 
to punish offenders and prevent takeo- 
vers. Only the minister can over-rule it. 
The Commission is advisory.) 

It was a majority decision* with four 
in favour and one against. The merger is 
favoured by the Bonn government, but 
the approval will have taken-a weight off 
FDP Economics Minister Helmut 
Haussmann's shoulders. 

One of the four in favour, Winfried 
Haasterl, a director of Thyssen Indus- 
trie, had been unconditionally in favour. 

There was only one dissenting voice 
among the two scientists and three busi- 
ness people on the commission — Pro- 
fessor Ulrich Immenga. the chairman. 
He has long been known to disapprove 
of the bid. 

it will mnke what is already the lar- 
gest German industrial company, Daim- 
ler-Benz, even larger and in charge of 
what will be the largest German arms 
manufacturer by far. 

"I personally,’ 4 Gottingen commercial 
lawyer Professor Immenga said weeks 
ago, "can see no serious points in the 
merger’s favour.’* But he was outvoted. 

For Helmut Haussmann the com- 
mission's go-ahead came as an enor- 
mous relief after the merger, inaugur- 
ated by his predecessor, Martin Bange- 
mann, had been vetoed in an unusually 
detailed and highly-rated ruling by the 
Federal Monopolies Office, Berlin. 

Suddenly, the responsibility lay with 
the Minister, and it weighed heavily on 
him. 

He could overrule the Monopolies 
Office if he felt the merger was of over- 
riding economic benefit for the country, 
but the situation was extremely difficult 
for Herr Haussmann, who only took 
over the economic affairs portfolio at 
the end of last year. 

Even Daimler-Benz and MBB ex- 
perts were taken aback by the quality of 
the arguments marshalled against the 
merger by the Monopolies Office, which 
felt the two together would have a mar- 
ket-dominating position, especially in 
armaments. 

True enough, Daimler and MBB 
would jointly be the largest arms manu- 
facturer in Europe. The Bundeswehr, 
which buys 80 per cent of its equipment 
In Germany, could hardly cut it out of a 
major contract. 

So it was hard for the Minister to cre- 
ate the impression that he was able to 
arrive at an absolutely impartial deci- 
sion on such an important issue, 

Irt reality, his hands were tied from 
the outset. What his predecessor had 
publicly approved and encouraged to 
the best of his ability could hardly be 
dismissed as not in the public interest 
by a fellow-Free Democrat. 


The Monopolies Commission's opi- 
nion suited him down to the ground, es- 
• pecially as he has to give its views a 
hearing before overriding the Monop- 
olies Office’s veto. 

The Monopolies Commission main- 
tains a watching brief on mergers and 
acquisitions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, publishing regular and one- 
off reports. Herr Haussmann can now 
claim to have been advised by this offi- 
cial body in the merger’s favour. 

He would in any case have found it 
difficult to veto the merger. Herr Bange- 
mann, when he was Minister, and Erich 
Riedl, CSU, as state secretary at the 
Ministry, had virtually assured the mer- 
ger candidates of Ministerial approval. 

There are persistent rumours that 
Daimler-Benz board chairman Edzard 
Reuter has. even been given an official 
assurance to this effect by the Ministry. 

Early this year Professor Immenga 
dismissed the entire procedure as a 
farce, He was incensed that a Federal 
government which was in favour of the 
merger was in a position to override a 
veto. 

What particularly riled him, as a law- 
yer, was that the Federal government 
was in the throes of undermining its own 
anti-monopoly legislation. 'The entire 
procedure is a mockery," he com- 
plained. 

Heedless of the Monopolies Office’s 
strongly- worded veto of last April, the 
two companies have gone ahead -with 
merger preparations so determinedly 
that they seem absolutely sure of them- 
selves. 

"We are confident the decision will be 
in (the merger's) favour,’’ Jurgen 
Schrempp, board chairman of Daimler 
subsidiary Deutsche Aerospace, has re- 
peatedly said. 

Deutsche Aerospace la planned to 
combine the operations of AEG, MTU, 
Dornier and MBB, resulting in a Daim- 
ler division with DM12bn in turnover 
and a payroll of roughly 60,000. 

Including MBB, the Daimler group 
will be the largest German company by 
far, with DM80bn in turnover and a 
payroll of roughly 380,000. 

Even before Deutsche Aerospace 
was set up, in mid-May, Daimler ar- 
ranged for MBB executives to serve on 
the board of directors. 

Daimler even said who was to suc- 
ceed Hanns Arnt Vogels at the helm of 
MBB. It was to be Johann Schaffler, at 
present board chairman of Daimler sub- 
sidiary Dornier. Even the name Deut- 
sche Aerospace exuded self-confidence. 

Continued on page 7 


Shock over insurance firm’s 
sale to French bidder 

Some firms try to ward off corporate raiders, others readily sell a majority holdin 
foreign buyers. Some see independence as their salvation in the European Inter!!! 
market; the large Coionia insurance group has preferred to join forces with Vlctolr *** i 
leading French insurer. But there is much more to this Franco-German aerom I 
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leading French insurer. But there is mu< 
than meets the eye. 

T he sale of the second-largest Ger- 
man insurance group, Coionia of 
Cologne, by the group's majority share- 
holder, private bankers Sal. Oppenheim 
& Cie of Cologne and Frankfurt (with 
53 per cent of Colonia’s DM 130m in 
paid-up capital), has been the surprise 
of the German insurance industry this 
year. 

An insurance company doesn't 
change hands every day of the week for 
one, especially in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. For another, the sums in- 
volved are virtually unprecedented, 
both in Germany and in Europe. 

The news will have come as a shock 
to the self-assured managing directors 
of Coionia, Nordstern and Kolnische 
Ruck, Dieter Wendelstadt, Claas Kley- 
boldt and Jurgen Zech. 

Wendelstadt and Kleyboldt had 
banked on independence and felt they 
were big enough to hold their own in the 
European internal market without capi- 
tal links (other than on a reciprocal 
basis). 

In retrospect, smiles about the 37- 
per-cent stake in Coionia subsidiary 
Nordstern bought by Winterthur of 
Switzerland will seem to have been 
somewhat supercilious. 

Her,r Wendelstadt, who was strongly 
opposed to the Swiss shareholding, has 
now come off second-best against Vic- 
toire, a smaller, French insurer. 

Winterthur is now likely to sell its 
stake in Nordstern. It failed, like a 
dozen other European insurance com- 
panies, to make the running. 

In the Federal Republic any merger 
of this size would be sure to run into 
trouble with the Cartels authority which 
is in Berlin. 

In domestic terms a merger of this 
size would justifiably have given rise to 
fears lest competition was in jeopardy; 
in the European market Coionia and 
Victoire are welcome partners. 

British and Italian insurers were 
among the losers. They too would have 
loved to buy into an existing company in 


A monopolies watchdog 


T he Monopolies Commission was 
set up . in 1973, ■ to maintain a 
watching brief on mergers and, ac- 
quisitions in Germany and to compile 
reports on them. 

It was also to propose any amend- 
ments it felt were needed to anti-mon- 
opoly legislation. 

The commission's five members are 
appointed by the Federal President 
on the advice. of the Federal govern- 
ment to serve four-year terms. They 
must be independent and not serve in-* 
dustrial or commercial interests of 
any kind. , • i 

They submit their report on 30 
June every other year. Their findings 
and recommendations are debated in 
the Bundestag. 

I In addition to these regular.reviews 
of developments in. mergers, and ac- 
quisitions the commission compiles 


special reports of its own, and reports 
commissioned by the Federal govern- 
ment, from lime to time. In specific 
instances, such as the Daimler-Benz 
takeover ljid for Messerschmltt-Bol- 
kow-Blohm, the Federal , Economic 
Affairs Minister may refer the bid to 
the Monopolies Commission for a re- 
port on which to base his judgment. 

The commission comprises Jwo 
scientists, its chairman Professor Ul- 
rich Immenga (who has just resigned) 
and Professor Carl-Christian von 
Weizsacker. 

The other three members ^re from, 
industry. They are Winfried Haastert, 
labour director . of Thyssen Industrie, 
Wolfgang Heriqn, a middle-ranking 
entrepreneur, and Hike Weber- 
Braun, an entrepreneur and chartered 
accountant, _ dpa/ywdfap 

(Rhelnische Post, Diljseldorf, 3 /Kugust 1989) 


Questions about role of banks as 
day of computer broking dawns 


the largest single Insurance market h 
Europe. 

That is the only way they could W 
hoped to gain a foothold in the Germ* 
market, and selling the Coionia grow* 
an insurer in another European Cm 
munity country was the obvious option. 

Oppenheim have not sold, iacidea- 
tally. They retain a 30-per-cent sraJke-i/i 
the holding company compraraj Coio- 
nia and Victoire’s European aonVivu,. 

Why did Oppenheim choose to sell 
their shareholding to a French bidder? 
Maybe because of an intellectual af- 
finity between neighbouring France end , 
Germany, but surely because Victoire, 
the buyer, is an insurance group and wa 
a bank. ' 

If Oppenheim had sold their stoke to 
a bank they would merely have saddled 
themselves with yet another banking 
competitor. 

Sal. Oppenheim & Cie, private bankers 
for over 200 years, need cash, and plenty 
of it, to go it alone in Europe, which is ea- 
sier said than done for a private bank. 

The bank is shortly to be converted into 
a limited partnership with DM Ibn in shirr 
capital. That surely speaks for itself. 

Oppenheim hope to kill two birds 
with one stone by selling part of theirin- 
sqrance stake (an expanding business 
that has been increasingly difficult lu 
accommodate within the bank’s terras of 
reference) and raising capital badly 
needed to expand banking activities. 

In a recent interview with Die Mr 
Alfred von Oppenheim made it clear he 
took a dim view of venturing too far into 
the provision of a comprehensive range 
of financial services. 

Yet he ruled out raising outside capi- 
tal while stressing the need to "selec- 
tively pick up or set up one business or 
another in Europe." 

Coionia and Victoire, who jointly 
rank as No. 5 in Europe, a re w 
matched. They know each otto ive 
from years of cooperation. ; 

Victoire is the largest private insurer 
in France. Coionia has valuable know 
how In industrial insurance and a con 

siderablc reinsurance capacity. _ 

Both groups are European in ° nen , 
tion, while Coionia does a substantuu 
amount of business in non-Europe 
Community countries. , ■ 

Now the seemingly impossible , 

happened and a leading German ms j 
a nee company has been taken Over pj 
an outsider, the industry is. wonde i 
who is next in line to be taken over. 

Niirnberger has gqne to gr° urifl 
limiting voting rights and issuing rgj 
tered shares that can only change n 
subject to company approval; 

Mannheimer has issued reg is ?* 
Shares arip feels secure With its ® a J° 
shareholder. . ‘ ... klire s 

Victoria has issued registered sn 
in the harness of otljer Insurers wlM; 
keen to see’the DussfeldOrf^based con 

insur*^ 

public Institutions are in no dang 
beihg taken over. They are qot for ■ 
Bui- they may ‘well 'trail the othe , 
post-1 992 Europe. . . f[ a rald,$ositf 

-. . (Die Well, Bono. 


T he leading German banks and the 
country’s eight stock exchanges 
have agreed to step up computer trading 
in shares and bonds. 

Computer trading is to help ensure 
that Frankfurt continues to hold its own 
alongside other international financial 
centres. 

The banks first plan to run unlisted 
market dealings, then institutional trad- 
ing in standard stock and Federal bonds 
via Ibis, the (computerised) inter-bank 
information system. 

Computer trading is later to develop 
into a full-scale stock exchange, under 
government supervision, In its own 
right. 

Conventional trading will continue, 
but only private investors' business and 
trading in regionally quoted shares will 
be hnndled on the floor. 

In arriving at a fundamental decision 
in favour of computer trading, the banks 
and stock exchanges have laid a founda- 
tion that should help to ensure that Ger- 
many remains competitive as a financial 
centre. 

That still leaves organisational ques- 
tions unanswered. A decision has yet, 
for instance, to be reached on whether 
computer trading is to be based on the 
auction or the market-maker principle. 

From the banks' point of view there 
are sound arguments in favour of the 
market-maker principle. 

The market-maker must be prepared 
to.tuM|,,a»d .sell cerium quantities uf 
stock at the prices he quotes, personally 
or by computer. 

This system is used in London, Tokyo 
and New York. Computer programs are 
available. 

For this reason alone the market- 
maker system is likely to be less expens- 
ive to set up than an alternative based 
on the auction principle. 

Besides, the market-maker is — as yet 
- the faster worker, needing no com- 
puter capacity to work out his quota- 
tions. 

Yet this system, favoured by a num- 
ber of banks, has its shortcomings, espe- 
» dally in a bear market, 
r When share quotations are plummet- 
in S the market-maker principle has 
proved less satisfactory than shard auc- 
lions, with fluctuations tending to be 
more drastic. 

In a bear market there can be good 
reasons for the market-maker, espe- 




dally if no-one else is trading in a given 
paper, to stop buying shares and bonds. 

This intention is regularly demon- 
strated by particularly wide margins be- 
tween buying and selling prices, margins 
that soon slow the pace of trading and 
can even bring it to a partial standstill. . 

Stratagems of this kind can only be 
forestalled, always assuming they can be 
prevented, by as much competition as 
possible between market-makers. 

Is the volume of trode on German 
stock markets sufficient to ensure this 
competition? Are not the big three High 
Street banks (Deutsche, Dresdner and 
Commerz) invariably going to be the 
market-makers for standard shares? 

Perceptible fluctuations, fluctuations 
that aren't offset by a wider market, thus 
seem inevitable. 

Even in London, where more shares 
are traded and competition is surely 
tougher, the market-maker principle 
has come in for criticism. 

Continued from page 6 

Without the mnrkei leader MBB it 
would have been a grotesque exaggera- 
tion. 

bo it is hardly surprising Lhul Daimler 
executives such as Heinz Durr of AEG 
have written articles for MBB's house 
magazine, a privilege previously 
reserved for MBB's own management. 

All that remains is guesswork 
whether Herr Haussmann will uncondi- 
tionally approve the largest company 
merger in post-war German history. 

He is expected to give his approval at 
the beginning of September. But will it 
be unconditional or will he specify con- 
ditions the two firms must fulfill before 
they can go ahead and merge? 

Daimler-Benz and MBB seem sure 
there will be no serious restrictions. 
Daimler-Benz executives have been 
amazingly frank in saying they would 
not be prepared to accept them. 

"We cannot imagine (there will be) 
any charges," says Deutsche Aero- 
space's Jurgen Schrempp in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Daimler says the merger would be 


The alternative to the market-maker 
is a computerised broker at an elec- 
tronic stock exchange run on the auc- 
tion principle, with the computer regis- 
tering supply and demand and calculat- 
ing quotations. 

Unlike the market-maker, the "com- 
puterised broker” has no personal inter- 
est, no matter how marginal, that might 
find its way into the way in which quota- 
tions are calculated. 

Electronic data processing would 
thus be the most impartial manner of ar- 
riving at stock quotations at present 
conceivable. What is more, the "market 
depth” of the auction principle is 
greater, 

Supply and demand are calculated on 
the basis of a wider range of dealings, 
probably resulting in less drastic fluctu- 
ations in the long term. 

Computer trading has its drawbacks 
too, of course. Computer technology 
and software have yet to be put through 
their paces on a large scale on the 
world's leading stock exchanges. 

So a computerised system along auc- 
tion lines would probably be slower and 
more expensive than the market-maker 
alternative, although experience gained 


Daimler-Benz 

called off if there were to be any de- 
cisive restriction, and the Federal gov- 
ernment would be left with egg on its 
face after having launched the whole 
idea. 

“The conclusion we have reached,” 
Herr Schrempp says, "is that no parts 
can be removed from the entire pack- 
age.” 

Economic Affairs Ministry experts 
also know from painful past experience 
on four occasions that a proviso of this 
kind is not much use. 

A report compiled at the Ministry in 
1986 arrived at the conclusion that such 
conditions were hard to enforce, “quite 
apart from the drawbacks of constantly 
monitoring them.” 

Even so, Herr Haussmann seems 
likely to make his approval subject to at 
least one condition. 

The entire German arms industry is 
certainly working on this assumption 
and seems as convinced of it as if the de- 
tails had already been outlined. 


at smaller stock exchanges and in cer- ■ 
tain markets at larger centres has shown 
that computers are well able to handle 
broker functions. 

So time is on the side of computer 
trading based on the auction principle. 

In deciding, after lengthy hesitation, 
to go ahead with computer trading, Ger- 
man banks have laid the groundwork 
for ensuring that Germany remains in- 
ternationally competitive as a financial 
centre. 

It was, presumably, the only way in 
which the banks could ensure there was 
a constantly operational market on 
which shares and bonds were traded 
fast and inexpensively — as expected by 
institutional investors. 

It is a. move that will strengthen Frank- 
furt’s position as, a financial. centre, since 
the computerised stock exchange will 
presumably be located there. 

The next moves require careful con- 
sideration. Computer trading along auc- 
tion lines would seem to be, preferable 
alternative. 

No matter how the computerised 
market is run, in technical terms, care 
must be taken to ensure that the stock 
exchange is not monopolised by the 
banks. 

Suspicions that the lack of tangible 
clarity in computer trading was a cover- 
up for a conspiracy on the part of the 
leading German banks would be grist to 
the mill of debate on "the power of the 
banks.' Thomas Knipp 

(Frankfurter Allgem cine Zcilung 
fflr DeumdiLand, 2 August 1 9H9) 

It is a condition that has two advant- 
ages. The first is the welcome oppor- 
tunity it will provide for the Minister to 
pose not as a Daimler-Benz stool pigeon 
but us a plucky politician who has forced 
the industrial giant to make concessions. 

The other is that Daimler-Benz will 
not in the least be upset, the condition 
being one that the group's aerospace 
strategy will take in its stride. 

Herr Haussmann seems likely to in- 
sist on MBB selling its stake in Krauss- 
Maffei of Munich before he will sanc- 
tion the Daimler-MBB merger. 

Krauss-Maffei, with about DMl.Sbn 
in turnover and a payroll of roughly 
5,000, mainly makes tanks. 

Neither Daimler-Benz nor MBB 
stands to lose much from parting com- 
pany with a 12.5-per-cenl stake in 
Krauss-Maffei, of which Bavaria is the 
major shareholder. 

Besides, Daimler executives could well 
do without the negative kudos of a tank 
factory with meagre profits and military 
contracts that have been on the decline 
for years. Karl-Heinz Biischemann ■ 
(Die Zeit, Hamburg, 4 August 1989) 
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Direct buying gains popularity: Emma 
comes home beautifully packed 


F or more than four years, Heinz 
Brandeis. a secondary school 
teacher from Dortmund, has set off 
once a month in his car with his wife and 
three children for an 80-kilometre jour- 
ney to the Miinsterland region. 

During their last trip they all looked 
forward to seeing how Emma was com- 
ing along. 

Soon, Emma will accompany the 
Brandeis family back to Dortmund — 
cut up in nice little pieces in the boot of 
their car. 

For all those who have not guessed, 
Emma is a fully-grown'- pig at its tastiest 
age. A kind of foster pig. 

Emma and her fellow swine were 
adopted by the city people When they 
piglets. The adoptive family thus en- 
sures a future option on ham and saus- 
ages. 

In the pigsties of farmer Hartmut 
Wicschke, whose rent-a-pig idea not 
only makes him independent of the fluc- 
tuating market prices for pork produce 
but also provides him with a regular 
basic monthly income, roughly three 
dozen pigs can be regularly heard grunt- 
ing. 

The whole venture has the noble 
prefix “Bio.- The “godfathers" of the 
pigs pay DM52 a month per head of pig. 

In return they receive a profession- 
ally dissected and biologically fattened 
pig in deep-freeze packaging after one 
year. 

Just ns meteorologists give names to 
their hurricanes the Brandeis family has 
given names to its adopted pigs in al- 
phabetical order. 

The first in the series was Amanda, 
which ended up in cutlet form in 1985. 
Emma is number five; number six will 
be called Frieda. 

The family keeps a wary eye on the 
biography of their meat suppliers and 
combines control checks with a shop- 
ping outing to buy fresh vegetables, eggs 
and other biologically grown food. 

Farmer Wieschke is satisfied with the 
way things have worked out. No matter 
*hat he produces it is all sold to his 
regular customers from the city. 

His 60-heclare estate produces al- 
most all types of food. He has no wor- 
ries about transport. 

His customers turn up regularly on 
weekends. He often has to turn one of 
his fields into a car park. 

On Sunday afternoons the farm looks 
like something out of Disneyland. On 
sunny days in June farmer Wieschkes 
wife has often baked oyer 12 trays — 
144 portions — of strawberry cake. 
Daughter Beatrix tops up her pocket 
money by making coffee and cocoa. 

The catering sideline probably takes 
place unknown to the finance office. 
Farm subsidies without the red tape, so 
to speak. 

When the visitors come along 
Wieschke has plenty to do keeping the 
“stress" away from his animals. 

As he uses no chemical powders or 
injections he sometimes has trouble 
making sure the visitors do not make the 
pigs too nervous. 

“As a rule," he says, “we don't have 
any problems. After all, chickens and 
roosters, pigs and cattle grew up 
together with loads of children at farms 
a hundred years ago." 

No cock crows when four-year-old 
Sven starts chasing a hen or ten-year- 








old Annabel! starts pulling the pig's tail. 
On-the-spot biology? Natural science 
first-hand? 

German city dwellers have long since 
realised that city life does not provide 
the freedom once praised at the begin- 
ning of industrialisation. 

People who have only ever seen 
(purple) cows in chocolate commer- 
cials, pigs cut up in their various parts 
and packaged in plastic in supermar- 
kets, and who are not really certain 
whether rabbits lay eggs have an irresis- 
tible urge to return to nature. 

Parents who have to bring up their 
children in an asphalt jungle with a dec- 
orative dash of test-tube green are not 
only keen on finding buttercup 
meadows and peaceful forests, but also 
on tracing the roots of their ancestors. 

Above all, however, watery and wrin- 
kled steaks, standardised Euro-toma- 
toes and vegetables, which differ at 
most in appearance but not in taste, 
have turned consumers against the 
"blessings" of industrialised fanning. 

Consumers are also unhappy about 
lengthy distribution channels and food 
processing which robs the Food of its 
natural origins. 

A number of farmers have recognised 
this trend and set up a direct marketing 
network. 

Officials estimate the number of 
“supermarkets between shed and barn" 
at 25,000 or more throughout the land 
— with a rising trend. 


A specialist farming journal recently 
discovered that almost all West Ger- 
mans (94 per cent) would prefer to buy 
their food directly from the producer. 

This is precisely what more and more 
people are doing. Apart from the farms 
there is a growing interest in weekly 
markets. 

For decades they had at most nostal- 
gic value in the historically revamped 
inner cities. 

Thousands of farmers stack up their 
lorries in the early morning with fruit, 
vegetables and eggs and sell their wares 
in urban residential areas. They have no 
sales problems. 

In the vicinity of Paderborn one- 
mobile farmer sells the milk from his 
own cows in reusable bottles which are 
filled on the doorstep. 

And what about hygiene problems 
and food quality control? 

The clever farmer explains the secret 
of his; “The customers know what they 
are buying. And no-one has ever got 
cancer by drinking sour fresh milk." 

Five housewives nod in agreement, 
visibly grateful for the goods the farmer 
brings to their door. 

Apart from the milk the farmer also 
sells lumps of butter wrapped in ordi- 
nary greaseproof paper. 

The smell reminds many people of 
their childhood years, back in the days 
when butter smell like butter. 

The butter is produced only five me- 
tres away from the cow which was pre- 
viously milked. 

According to the most recent agricul- 
tural report by the Bonn government 
farmers suffered an over ten per cent 
loss of income in 1988. 

The farmers are obviously more than 


A farmer abandons pesticides 
and regains his health 


F armer Walter Gaiser used to spray 
chemicals on his crops. He used to 
feel ill and his health deteriorated. 

Then he found the answer. No chemi- 
cals. He turned to biological farming. 
That was 20 years ago. i , 

Today, Gaiser, who ■ comes from 
Walddorfhaslach, near Tubingen, says 
he feels much healthier and has no 
trouble working. This is something of an 
understatement in view of the fact that 
he works a 12-hour day. ■ 
Organic-biological farming, however, 
is not as profitable. But he is able to get 
higher prices for cleaner and more natu- 
ral produce, a market niche which en- 
sures a livelihood for a growing number 
of farmers. 

Gaiser successfully eliminates pests 
by using insects. He produces the soil 
for his plpnts himself, refrains from 
using chemicals altogether, and uses or- 
ganic fertiliser only. 

As a result his plants: look just as 
good as those sprayed with chemicals 
and taste better. He is satisfied with 
quality. 

Gaiser is able to keep up with the 
trends which make the range of food 
people eat much more colourful than 
they used to be. 

He now grows all kinds of vegetables 
and salads and has no trouble finding 


buyers: “The number of private custo- 
mers is steadily growing.” 

But there are still a lot of people who 
pooh-pooh his efforts or even show 
open hostility. He wishes some of his 
(chemical-using) farmer colleagues 
were more open-minded. 

The higher prices for produce grown 
on an organic-biological basis seem.jus- 
tified when Gaiser starts explaining just 
what is involved. 

The yield is often smaller, the cultiva- 
tions take longer to mature, and there is 
more cost-intensive manual work. 

If the growing number of farmers who 
switch over to this approach is anything 
to go by the additional time and effort, 
however, would ■ appear to be .worth- 
while. . , 

One of these farmers is Peter Bosch 
from Tiibingen, who used to favour con- 
ventional farming methods. 

During recent years he has made less 
use of chemical sprays and fertiliser. 
Now he intends switching over al- 
together to organic-biological farming. 

He hopes that the state subsidy paid 
to farmers who agree to. grow, less ,will 
provide a financial safeguard. 

Bosch feels that adopting the nfew apf 
proach |s a chance for' the futiite. ■ ‘ / ; 

Due to the falling price of wheat and 
the decline in the revenue for fattened 
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“a,"* far ™ rs op =nly admit ibaifi.; 

would have long 5ince had 

down their farms were it not For th.1! 
ally of their city customers ■: 

Bureaucrats, of course, have ahn^' 

• ticed the growing popularity of 
distribution channels. CDft 

F^mer Wieschke feels certain 
they had their way everything My 
regulated and perhaps fixed pticefi 
troduced. ■ * 

Together with his other direct m, 

keting colleagues he is convinced! 
the customers would then stop bumT 
"They want to bargain and go hL 
with the feeling that they have mri. 
good deal.” 

.The price of vegetables, poraton. 
eggs and poultry is often much low 
when produce is bought direct ( m 
the producer than in the next best 
supermarket. 

Of course, this does notk\a&'} !t 
costs of getting to the farms out in the r 
country. 

Some people combine their shopping 
spree with a weekend trip, life fa | 
Brandeis family. The farm hecomen 
kind of leisure park. 

Although not everything is “biolop- 
cally” grown on the farms the product 
does have the advantage qf being fresh. 

Not only nature-loving muesli freaks 
turn up. Most of the customers are bet- 
ter-pff middle-class families. 

Farmer Wieschke. however, has also 
detected a number of not so well-dl 
customers who come from the city of 
Munster 25 kilometres away from his 
farm. They cycle out to the farm, Da.' 
up front with a small trailer. 

This reminds Wieschke of the time 4* 
years ago when the people came out for- 
aging to find food to survive. 

In those days, however, they paid for ‘ 
vegetables and cutlets with carpets and j 
household goods. Today Wieschke onh 
accepts cash. Carlheinz Willmann 

( Deutsche* A llgcmeines Soaniagshlw 

Hamburg 28 July I 1 * 4 

pigs Bosch’s profit margin plummeted 
during recent years. 

He even questions the use of the word 
“profit.” He expects figures to move into 
the red in the nexl few years. 

He hopes that organic-bio/ogial | 
farming will improve his Tmncial situ- 
ation in the near future. 

The Association of Or&an'c-Bw* 
logical Farming, Bioland, to wh ' c 
both Bosch and Gaiser belong, makes 
sure that consumers can trust in tne 

natural quality of the produce of sue 

farms. . . . 

The Association currently, contro 
activities and operates in seven federa 
states. 

In Baden-Wiirttemberg 250 f® 0 ® 
operate under the Bioland label* 

The will to produce more as well w 
more cheaply has resulted in cleared oo 
fields, the disappearance of cerW 1 
types of plant, pollution of the 
water and a declining number 0 ? twjj 
Helmut Giindert, the secretary p* 
Baden- Wtirttembei*g section of Biol*® 1 
explained. 

The .Bioland fanners niake 
commitment to refrain from the use 
chemicals, which explains the.*® 
popularity of the organisation in u* 
try; 1 ' •* ’ . j 

Before a farm becomes a fall me* * 
of Bioland it has to practice ° r fc al J\( 
biological farming in line with ■ 
requirements and under the doOfro 
the association for four years; i 

. .. y . : vchMuite . 

(Stuttgarter Nochrichtpn, 1 Augu* 1 



■ SPACE RESEARCH 

Rubbish orbiting at 20,000 mph brings 
the age of the armour-plated platform 


S pace research is increasingly be- 
coming endangered by its own 
space garbage. Manned space mis- 
sions, such as space stations or plat- 
forms, now need expensive armour 
plating. 

The Federal Research Ministry in 
Bonn has commissioned a report on 
space debris from Brunswick Univer- 
sity department of space aviation and 
reactor technology. 

The report will not rule out, “in the 
none too distant future," and presup- 
posing & further increase in interna- 
tional space research, manned mis- 
sions becoming impossible because of 
fhe danger of a direct hit. 

Space research has always been en- 
dangered by, say, meteorites. But man- 
made space debris that has accumu- 
lated over the past 30 years is the more 
serious problem. 

Dietrich Rex, head of a space debris 
working party set up by Esa. the Paris- 
based European Space Agency, says 
there must be several hundred thou- 
sand artificial objects in outer space 
that could destroy satellites and other 
space vehicles. 

Even particles a few millimetres in 
diameter can be dangerous when they 
score a direct hit at speeds of 
30,000kph (20,000mph). They will at 
least pit the outer surface of a space 
vehicle. 



Armour plating can provide protec- 
tion from the impact of these specks of 
space debris, which are usually the re- 
sult of satellites or missiles exploding. 

But there are a further 60,000-odd 
iicms in terrestrial orbit with a 
diameter of at least one centimetre that 
would be sure to cause serious damage 
if they scored a direct hit. 

The risks space debris poses have 
yet to be fully appreciated. Professor 
Rex says. He feels the amount of debris 
would have been much lower if care 
had been taken soon enough to prevent 
spent rocket stages and sntellitcs from 
exploding in outer space. 

But as recently as in 1986 an upper 
stage of the Ariane, Europe's prestige 
launcher rocket, exploded in space and 
added to the carpet of orbital debris. 

The experts recommend designing at 
least larger satellites and space sta- 
tions so they can be returned to Earth 
in one piece at the end of their mis- 
sions. 

Professor Rex says satellites and 
space stations musl cither be reused or 
ditched at sea. 

In the United Stales the President 
has ruled that space debris must he 


avoided wherever possible, and this di- 
rective has resulted in corresponding 
projects being included in the US 
space research programme. 

But an estimated 500 new items a 
year are put into orbit from all over the 
world, and there are no effective inter- 
national controls. So debris continues 
to mount up, and with it the risks faced 
by space missions. 

Research scientists distinguish be- 
tween risk categories at specific alti- 
tudes. At low altitudes — of up to 
about 500km — the risk is said to be 
fairly low. 

' That is because debris at this alti- 
tude is braked by friction in the upper 
atmosphere. It usually either burns out 
or crash-lands back on Earth sooner or 
later, often within a few months. 

At higher altitudes this self-cleans- 
ing effect no longer operates. Altitudes 
of between 800 and 1,000km and 
about 1,500km are classified as high- 
debris. 

They are particularly dangerous be- 
cause debris at these altitudes will stay 
there for thousands of years, and be- 
cause space debris in these strata can, 
to all intents and purposes, only in- 
crease. 

Even worse, the Brunswick scien- 
tists say collisions in these danger 
zones could cause even more debris, 
leading to further collisions. Space 


missions, manned or unmanned, would 
then be virtually impossible there. 

The Brunswick research depart- 
ment’s Peter Eichier warns against tak- 
ing it easy. The risk of a collision with 
space debris is no longer an abstract 
problem. It has, he says, become a seri- 
ous threat. 

The impact of an object one cen- 
timetre in diameter has the explosive ef- 
fect of a hand grenade. Armour plating 
is not enough. Debris must be spotted in 
advance and evasive action be taken. 

The Federal Research Ministry 
plans to act, having concentrated since 
1986 on research to sound out the ex- 
tent of the risk and the counter- 
measures that might be taken. 

An Esa coordination unit is to be set 
up to liaise international activities. 
There are plans for. a data bank in 
which to store details of space debris. 
Professor Rex has also suggested in- 
volving the United Nations. 

Research Minister Heinz Riesen- 
huber, CDU. can expect his fellow- 
Christian Democrats to dismiss these 
measures as insufficient. 

Christian Lenzer, research expert of 
the CDU/CSU parliamentary parly, 
lias proposed nn Internationally ad- 
ministered fund to finance measures to 
eliminate space debris. 

Whenever a satellite was launched, 
the operator would be required to pay 
an agreed contribution to this fund. 

Herr Lenzer has called on the 
Federal government to submit by the 
year’s end a report on activities it has 
undertaken to reduce the amount of 
dangerous debris in outer space. 

The Research Ministry has yet to com- 
ment on either the fund or the call for a 
report to he issued. Fmnk j FAl . hhar „ 
iSnmgaruT 7 imuiiii!. I* July 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Aussenpolltik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p8tp. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
gation, to the publishers, INTERPRESS GmbH f Hartwlcus- 
str. 3—4, D-2000 Hamburg 76, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Tel. (040) 2290609. 


- Coupon for a sample copy - 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

1 cifc 1 ^0 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
. works. They Include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical streSs of.climale, Wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

jjjfgie.fja u r#<$'fpp|jsd qverlhe yeaqj are intfeluabie both fbr planning journeys 
™ • to. distant countries and Tor scientific research; 

■ Basic facts and figures for'every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasjs is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, . 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable. for dally use in 
; commerce, industry and the travel trade. . . , , 

•r Fotir volumes are available: . i 

. North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; ' 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

7 Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; ' ■' ' 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp. t DM 24.80 


; : ! Look It up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1 709 4 D-6200 Wiesbaden !■’ 
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■ THE ARTS 

Onslaught of 
philistines a 
dismal failure 

SuddeurscfieZeiuing 

A ll the taiic and 1 complaints about 
‘‘supermarkets of culture”, theatre as 
a place of distraction, and the alibi art of 
the rich, idlers and philistines do not ap- 
pear to have had the desired effect: the 
big festivals arc still "in." 

Some people have been trying for 
years to get tickets for the Bayreuth Ring 
tier Nlbelungen , to experience one of the 
main works of Richard Strauss or to at- 
tend one of the big Salzburg premieres. 

In Dnyrcuth, where ten times as many 
tickets could be sold (the news that a 
Beyrouth production is to be presented 
in an opera house built especially for this 
purpose in Japan is regarded ns a sensa- 
tion!) the dress rehearsals are also over- 
crowded and nre artistic events. 

Numerous authors and intellectuals, 
for example, came along to the dress re- 
hearsal for Siegfried ibis year. 

They uncomplainingly experienced 
how the second act of the dress rehearsal 
began with considerable delay because 
the dragon of all protagonists was indis- 
posed. 

The fact that the Bayreuth festival has 
(again) been taking place regularly since 
1951 and the Salzburg festival (again) 
since 1 945 can by no means be taken for 
granted. 

It is a tremendous organisational 
achievement, the result of active cultural 
energy. 

After Richard Wagner completed the 
first Bayreuth festival in 1876 with a 
huge financial Loss no more festivals were 
held for six years. 

The annoyed composer described the 
festival theatre as a “foolish mood" and 
wanted to emigrate to America. 

During Cosima’s production of Tristan 
und Isolde three years after Wagner died 
the festival theatre was almost empty. 
Only twelve tickets were sold for one of 
the performances. 

The festival theatre was closed during 
the First World War and inflation im- 
poverished the Wagner family. 

The theatre reopened in 1924 with the 
Meistersinger. General Ludendorffwas in 
the audience. 

"The audience listens to the final ad- , : 
dress by Hans Sachs while standing and r 
sings the German national anthem at the 
end of the performance.” 

Hitler patronised Bayreuth, provided 
55,000 reichsmark for every new pro- 
duction, and could afford to send visiting 
cards to the entire audience: 

“The Fiihrer requests not to sing the 
national anthem or the Horst Wessel 
song or to engage in similar demonstra- 
tions at the end of the performance." 

During the Second World War Bayre- 
uth was by no means closed down. 

■ The Meistersinger was performed in . 
L943 and 1944 in the stage-set of Wie- 
land Wagner. 

The Frankfurter Zeittutg reported that 
the wartime festival was intended as a 
token of respect for and n contribution 
towards the final victory. 

After 1951 Bayreuth fought to rid it- 
self of the association with the Nazi era. 


This was no easy task. As late as 1949, 
for example, the noble and unforgotten 
critic Count Johannes Kalckreuth wrote 
that “Attic performances" should be 
staged in Bayreuth — and if Bayreuth 
cannot respond appropriately to the 
turning point in world history: "Then it 
would be better to do without Bayreuth!” 

The captivating artistic, intellectual 
and mythological-cum-political appeal 
and significance of the Wagnerian musi- 
cal dramas pulled through, shaken by 
crises and marked by critical reviews 
which soon turned into approval and ap- 
plause. 

Wielancj Wagner, one of Richard Wag- 
ner's grandsons, set new standards os di- 
rector. 

He announced that an end must be put 
to the popularity-seeking approach by 
Sachs. 

This was his way of justifying his highly 
critical Meistersinger production together 
with the denazification of the Nuremberg 
cobbler Hans Sachs. 

The activity of the other Wagner 
grandson as head of the festival was more 
important for Bayreuth's fate. 

Wolfgang Wagner was "ble to sustain 
and increase Bayreuth's fascination up 
until today. 

He feels that good theatre has just as 
much to do with persistence, cultivation, 
risk and the revolutionary. 

By means of courageous and unfore- 
seeable decisions for “renewers" (such as 
Patrice Chereau and Harry Kupfer) as 
well as for “custodians” (such as Peter. 
Hall and Jean-Pierre Ponnellej Wolfgang 
Wagner ensured that Bayreuth continues 
to attract the most brilliant directors and 
singers in the world. 

Wolfgang Wagner, however, will be 
celebrating his 70th birthday on 30 Au- 
gust. 

He seems just as unconcerned about 
Bayreuth’s fate after he dies as Karajan 
was about who could be his successor in 
Salzburg. 

Or is this Wotan by the name of Wolf- 
gang, hopefully with more luck than the 
father of the gods, already training a new 
and young (perhaps female) Siegfried for 
Wagner’s Valhalla? 

After all, the artistically most exciting 
festival venue In the world is at stake, the 
success of which no longer depends on 
individual successes or slip-ups. 

Bayreuth today is a mixture of “work 
in progress", considerable know-how and 
expressively inspired music. 

And there is no need for concern that 
the audience 1 might start bawling- 
Deutschland, Deutschland ilber alles fol- 
lowing Harry Kupfer’s nuclear-contami- 
nated, post-modern, indeed post-Cher- 
nobyl “Ring" cosmos. In Salzburg, which 
Continued on page 13 


Calls for music festival’s 
director to resign now 


A critical television report has 
renewed controversy over the di- 
rector of the Schleswig-Holstein music 
festival, Justus Frantz. 

The question of fees for the artists in- 
volved in the festival only appears to be 
the main bone of contention. 

The real problem is the haggling over 
concepts, venues and festival responsi- 
bilities. 

The dispute has damaged the festi- 
val’s reputation, disturbed the overall 
atmosphere and had an adverse effect 
on ticket sales! 

As no-one questions the festival’s 
basic idea the time has come to answer 
the question whether this institution 
would be better off without Justus 
Frantz as its manager. 

In March this year Frantz himself an- 
nounced that he would be seeking a new 
task when his contract expires at the 
end of 1992. 

“I would have done a bad job if it can- 
not continue without me,” he said, ad- 
ding that he is naturally replaceable. 

Frantz critics and a growing number 
of music lovers, however, are beginning 
to ask themselves why bother waiting 
until 1992. The size of the festival has 
always been controversial. 

Frantz began in 1986 with 100 con- 
certs in six weeks. Last year the festival 
was extended to 10 weeks and included 
331 concerts. 

Many seats remain empty: 340,000 
people cannot be persuaded to attend 
concerts in the concert halls, churches 
and barns every year in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. 

Schleswig-Holstein Premier Bjorn 
Engholm (SPD) has warned against 
making the biggest festival of classical 
music in the world even bigger. 

The festival, however, is already in 
danger of being stifled by the sheer 
number of concerts. 

Whereas Engholm would like to limit 
the size of the festival to between 140 
and 200 concerts there are already 181 
concerts in the official programme this 
year and the total number will increase 
to well over 200 due to additional con- 
certs organised at short notice. 

Professor Frantz is accused of failing 
to realise his limits. He does npt ap- 
preciate that the lustre of the novelty of 
his brilliant idea has gone and that the 
jubilation of the festival’s early years 
has faded. 








NIqq If you pan get a ticket for it. . . the 1989 production of Parsifal In Bay- 
WU ®* 1 ; ' (Photo: Bayreuther Feaispiele QmbH/Rauh) 


In a spot of bother . . Justus Frantz 

(Photo: Ptttrftjsdj 

As the opening concert began in the 
Liibeck cathedral on 25 June, vito 
was broadcast live this year on German 
television, thousands of tickets were pil- 
ing up in the central ticket office in Kiel. 

Frantz, whose sponsor limousine has 
a telephone and a telecopier, is 
criticised for having used festival funds 
intended to cover personnel and ma- 
terial costs for other activities and for 
having increased costs by organising ad- 
ditional concerts which were not 
covered by the normal budget. 

For many years the festival commit- 
tee simply approved of everything 
Frantz organised. 

A few months ago, however, commit- 
tee member Ulrich Urban resigned. The 
remaining committee members are also 
apparently no longer to tolerate the 
whims and wishes of the festival “initia- 
tor,’’ 

The impressario is trying to do too 
many things at once. This strained at- 
mospherics during the festival orches- 
tra’s major European tour. 

. According to reports by the NDR 
broadcasting corporation In Hamburg 
the young orchestra pupils hardly ever 
saw Frantz personally and were sur- 
prised to rend the remarks by him ia a 
popular daily newspaper follow^ 
death of Herbert von Karajan. • 

. They are also reputed to havebeen it 
ritated at rumours that the fesuval di- 
rector collected DM25,000 for a con 
cert in Berlin. 

More and more people are ashing 
whether pianist Frantz, who owes pat 
of his current image to the festival, i 
primarily interested in the festival as 
business venture. 

As director pf tlie festival he earns an 
annual income of DM1 80,000 plus e * 
penses. *'.••• . 

What Is mote, he earns plektiy cas 
every time he appears as, a pianist an ■ 
according to the television report, 
also earns DM150,000‘ a year as an or- 
chestra adviser fo die Bayrischer Run 
funk radio station. ' . 

There, are also rumours that he 
tends becoming professbr at the Ham 
burg College pf Music. . 

As all these things ;have been t * ieS ® ■ 
ject of public discussion, for mwv, 
months now no 1 -phe is surprised that 

festival’s reputation has! suffered, •' i 

The dispufe.over thp transfer oftiw, 
festival directorship . to. Hamburg, I 
extension of the festival to the 
Saxony iand the director’s flight , 
America in a Concorde are still. In 

. . Continued on pag* 14 
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Death of author, political 
scientist and essayist 
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Filling in some 
rhetorical 
$ empty spaces 


Author, political scientist and philos- 
opher Dolf Sternberger has died just one 
day before his 82nd birthday. Between 
1962 and his retirement in 1979, he was 
director of the Institute of Political 
Sciences. He wrote for the Frankfurter 
AHgemelne Zeltung and, between 1964 
and 1970, was president of the authors' 
association, PEN, in Germany. He made 
a name as a witty essayist. 

T hose who met him and even more so 
Ihose who knew him well were al- 
ways aware of the fact that he was an ex- 
ception. 

His presidential demeanour and a 
mixture of warmheartedness, an en- 
thusiasm for discussion and integrity 
made him the centre of attention wher- 
ever he appeared. 

Dolf Sternberger was a man of learn- 
ing who, strangely enough, did not found 
a school of thought but who did teach 
numerous now-influential scholars. 

At the same time he was a political 
man of letters, who did not share the 
German resentment of politics, rejected 
the antagonism of “intellect and power" 
and spoke instead of a Staatsfreunilschaft. 

As n journalist he possessed both pas- 
sion and a strict sense of categorisation. 

He combined intellectual acumen 
with fluency and literary elegance, as- 
tutely formulating even the most diffi- 
cult, content despite nil his self-cmifi- 
denl. gravity- 

The most admirable aspect of his per- 
sonality was that, for sixty years, he 
wrote about and commented on a 
period which appeared to necessitate 
many concessions. Sternberger, how- 
ever. never went back on his word. 

He brought his entire personality into 
all that he wrote. 

His Hessian dialect, which he had 
refined over the years, could be heard in 
his style: an umistakable blend of resolu- 
tion and respect for the views of others. 

He had many friends and even more 
admirers in the editing offices of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung fiir 
Deutschland, a newspaper for which he 
wrote articles for thirty years. 

Up until recently he was willing and 
able to provide criticism and stimuli as a 
guest at various conferences. 

Even after he was unable to attend 
such conferences for reasons of age he 
expressed his opinions in the form of 
letters written by hand, in which he for- 
mulated praise, supplementary recom- 
mendations and opposition, 

He loved discussion, the joy. pt 
change and of intelligent dispute. 

He knew how to give his seriousness, a 
more charming form. 

He once claimed that writing is only 
another, more concentrated form of in- 
telligent conversation., His words were 
always directed at the person to whom 
was introduced. 

. He described the ideal discussion 
situation, which he sought and knew 
now to. create, as an “interplay of en- 
chantment and intellectual defence.” . . 

His treatises and essays do not con- 
tein the scientific jargon which claims to 
struggle with the substance of language, 
is no more than an expression of 

contempt for the reader. . : 

The genius of congeniality, an idio- 
syncratic feature despite, all the, Imperi- 


ous traits, determined the direction of 
his thinking. 

He never forgot that theory is only 
the means to greater knowledge, not the 
end itself. 

In his scientific analyses of power, the 
state and the constitution he focused on 
the concrete individual as the object 
and addressee of politics. 

He Insisted that practice must pass 
judgement on nil political theory. 

This unwaveringness not only kept 
him away from totalitarian concepts, 
but also represented a dividing line to 
such differing minds such as Martin 
Heidegger or, despite personal sym- 
pathy, ErnstBloch. 

Sternberger basically gauged politics 
according to strictly moral criteria. 

Not, however, from -a position of ar- 
rogant dissociation from reality, a 
stance which he classed as one of (he 
reasons for German distress. 

He never drifted into the jarring or 
extreme, hut tried to show reason is su- 
perior to what is merely original. Once 
again an exception. 

The differentiations he regarded as 
undeniable were very simple. 

In (he final volume of his collected 
works he wrote that the contrast be- 
tween good and evil crops up again and 
again in his works as “an everlasting 
characteristic of human existence." 

He maintained that the experience of 
this century has •fund anient ally dis- 
pruved the hallucination ul a mural 
emancipation once and for all.” 

“Beyond good and evil there is in re- 
ality no more to experience than even 
more evil.” 

He was constantly aware of the fact 
that a democratic polity is a risky and 
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jeopardised venture, especially with the 
unlimited demands of covetousness and 
envy as new human rights. 

He regarded the link between free- 
dom and responsibility, happiness and 
duty as insoluble. 

One aspect can never exist without an 
understanding of the other. 

The gradual loss of this realisation was 
something which really concerned him. 

Total emancipation, he . postulated, 
which has so many unsuspecting cham- 
pions, always ends in some form of total 
rule. 

The step towards the pjag^iic,,whjpfv 
he'made af i late stage In life’, towards re- 
flection on the state, constitutional ques- 
tions and questions relating to electoral 
law, seems ail the more astonishing; in 
view of his unpolitical beginnings. 

He was once a man of academic insu- 
larity, a period during which he openly 
admitted in a review of the early Heidel- 
berg years with Karl Jaspers and Viktor 
von Weizsacker (an uncle of the current 
Bonn President Richard von Weizsficker) 
“he once encountered happiness.” 

The change from philosophy with all 
its possibilities of: free observation and 
description to the “lied" thinking of 
politics was no easy task. 

Time forced him to make the move. 
The experience of the objectionabillty 
of Nazi rule helped him grasp politics as 
a literally vital aspect of life. 



In tradition of French moralists . . . 
Dolf 8ternberger. (Photo: Brigitte Friedrich) 

Perhaps there is a formula which 
links and perhaps reconciles philosophy 
and politics. 

Sternberger basically continued (he 
tradition of the French moralists in the 
Gcrmnn language. 

Their philosophising is not aimed at 
developing self-contained conceptual 
systems nor designs of the world, but 
has no other objective but to teach 
people the nr! of living: in the political 
and in the private sphere. 

He once pointed out that his use of the 
word “essay" is a token of respect for the 
French word essai. In his journalistic 
work he was inspired by the free and 
playful style of thinking of the moralists. 

All past histories were readily re- 
trievable. in his eyes no more than a dif- 
ferent present. 

This enabled him to uncover more 
profound historical interrelationships 
beneath passing and trivial phenomena 
and detect tin: spec ml liistitiK.il details 
of everyday life. 

In one of his books he discovered the 
characteristic elements of the physiog- 
namy of an epoch in the panorama pic- 
tures of the 19th century or made Mar- 
lene Dietrich a key figure of a cryptic in- 
terpretation of a certain period. 

In this and in other works which dem- 
onstrated his delight in vivid and lively de- 
tails he showed that the essence can be il- 
lustrated in the light of apparently insigni- 
ficant factors and that there are no banal 
phenomena, merely banal outlooks. 

Together with the French moralists 
his style was also marked by an incess- 
ant reflection on death, which was al- 
ready the subject of his doctoral thesis. 

If philosophy's intention is to teach 
life, then to teach death too. 

This, however, is where thought was 
confronted by an insurmountable obstacle. 

The very fact of death, he claimed, 
explains the failure of all philosophies. 

He readily cited the words of Kleist in 
The Prince of Hamburg: “Zwar eine 
Sonne, sagt man, scheint auch dort...", a 
poetic description of whpt he epujd 
neither^accept nor resolve. 

He seemed to be most, keen on re- 
marks which ironcially questioned death. 

On his 80th birthday he quoted a re- 
mark made, by Sir Thomas Browne: 
“The long habit of living indisposes us 
for dying ” 

Sternberger would have liked to have 
grown even older. He stili enjoyed ob- 
servation, writing and extending his 
wealth of knoweldge. 

In his works and discussions he often 
used, Montaigne’s term visage ordinaire, 
employed by Socrates ui the face of death. 

He hoped for nothing more than this 
philosophical composure, even though 
he never discovered \\ himself in philos- 
ophy. ... : Joachim Fest 

. . (Frankfurter Allgemeine zittung 

•;. . . fUrDeulachland, 28 July 1989) 


W hat does rhetoric require? William 
Hamilton, a keen observer of the 
British parliament in the 18th century, 
listed five key aspects: ideas, order, elo- 
quence, memory and elocution. 

Hamilton knew what was needed and 
lived in a country with high regard for the 
art of rhetoric. 

This was not the case in Germany. 
Rhetoric was viewed disdainfully ever 
since it was criticised by Kant and Schiller 
as well as by the Romantics, 

The result is only too familiar: the equa- 
tion of rhetoric with propaganda. The in- 
doctrinator of the people Goebbels was 
thus presented as n great “rhetor.” 

It is hardly surprising thnt research also 
suffered and still suffers from such mis- 
judgements. 

One can only hope that the publication 
of an encyclopaedia on rhetoric will elimi- 
nate the prejudices and help meet the re- 
quirements of a society in which language 
is of paramount significance. 

Wherever consensus has to be found on 
difficult problems, specific research find- 
ings “translated” from specialist jargon or 
an interview becomes decisive for an ap- 
plication rhetoric is nil-important. 

It goes without saying that it is (or 
should be) of prime importance in the 
world of politics, from Bismarck and 
Bebel to the German Bundestag. 

In Tiihingen an “Historical Dictionary 
of Rhetoric" is also being compiled, it 
makes it clear that the aim of rhetoric was 
iiever to turn black into while. Tlie ethics 
of the speaker must never pale into insig- 
nificance behind the technique of speak- 
ing. 

Since 1987 the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft has been sponsoring a pro- 
ject initiated by Gert Ueding, the director 
of the Seminar for General Rhetoric, 
which is being developed together with a 
philosophical dictionary. 

Up to now there have been many bro- 
chures and booklets on the subject of 
rhetoric, but nothing more fundamental 
and comprehensive. 

The encyclopaedia will include all signi- 
ficant terms and concepts, from A for Af- 
fekte (affects) to Z for Zynisnuts (cyni- 
cism). 

The dictionary sets out to do more than 
just define. The five volumes, each with 
1,000 pages, and the total of 1,300 head- 
words are designed as a “practical” aid, the 
organisational head of the project Gregor 
Kailivada explained. 

The dictionary is ■ intended as a ref- 
erence book £ot teachers, experts on Ger- 
man language and literature, politicians, 
journalists or theologians. 

Categories such a&.Beweis (proof, evi- 
dence) or Jeswi/en-RJietorfft (rhetoric of 
the Jesuits) are just as much a part of. the 
dictionary as. terms from the fields of ho- 
miletics -and fcommunioatitin sciences; oni-' 
mation can be . found alongside ; New 
Rhetoric or advertising. 

Four experts are preparing the first vol- 
ume for publication in 1991. Although the 
project hinds are limited the mood is op- 
timistic. In November .a large symposium 
oh this subject will be taking place with 
guests, from Germany and abroad. 1 .- 
; The renowned . Nietneyer publishing 
house; in Tubingen, Which specialises in 
academic literaturej has already agreed to 
publish the dictionary. : 

•;i : ■ ■ ReinhdrdTscI iapke< 

(Die' Well , B biui, 20 July. 19M) 
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An international 
comparison 
of study habits 


The post-1992 Internal market will her- 
ald Europe as both an economic and an 
educational entity. So Increasing Import- 
ance must be attached to the different 
national education systems, which is why 
the Bonn Education Ministry commis- 
sioned a survey on the time spent at 
university and the average age of grad- 
uates in seven industrialised countries. 
UMch Tetchier and Wolfgang Steube of 
Kassel University vocational and univer- 
sity research centre here outline the sur- 
vey’s findings. 

R egular statistical surveys in most of the 
seven countries (Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and the United States) fail to 
answer in full the following three ques- 
tions: 

• How old are students when they go to 
university? 

• How long do they take to complete 
their university studies? 

• How old are they when they graduate? 

This doesn’t mean the questions must 
remain unanswered. In some countries 
figures are compiled on a number of im- 
portant aspects; in some cases occasional 
probes or surveys of limited sectors at 
university are a help. 

Differences between the countries con- 
cerned are to some extern structurally pre- 
determined. The age at which children 
first go to school, the number of years they 
spend there and the prescribed length of 
university courses differ. 

In all countries covered, medical degree 
courses took between five and a half and 
seven years, frequently including trainee- 
ships. 

The Netherlands excepted, all also have 
other specific degree courses that take 
longer than most others. 

Yet in most countries degree courses 
generally take an accepted length of time: 
three years in England and Wales and four 
years in Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Scotland and the United States. 

In Sweden the length varies consider- 
ably from course to course. In France 
there are further distinctions between ca- 
tegories of degree and, for that matter, of 
university. 

Even so, generally speaking students 
who go straight from school to university 
and don't read subjects that take longer, 
such as medicine, graduate at 21 or 22 in 
Britain. . 

In the United States, France, Japan and 
the Netherlands they graduate at 22 or 23, 
in Sweden at between 22 and 24, in Italy 
at between 23 and 25. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
graduation at 23 is virtually Impossible. 
For all practical purposes no German stu- 
dents can hope to graduate before they are 

They will then have spent 13 years at 
school, followed by nine or ten semesters 
at university. 

These figures don’t take late starters 
into account; they can be due to factors 
beyond the universities’ control, such as 
repealing a school year or doing military 
service (or its social service alternative for 
conscientious objectors). 

Repenting a school year is almost un- 
known in Japan arid the United States and 
most unusual in Britain and Sweden. 


In France, Italy and the Netherlands it is 
far from uncommon. In some of the coun- 
tries covered, many male students do mili- 
tary (or social) service prior to or during 
their university careers. 

Conscription is the rule in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden. 

In countries where students are fairly 
young when they graduate — Britain, 
Japan and the United States — there are 
professional armies or self-defence forces. 

As for the speed at which students go 
through their course of study, there are 
two distinct categories of country: 

• those where school-leavers go straight 
to university and generally complete their 
course in a prearranged period, such as 
Britain and Japan; 

• and those where interim periods be- 
tween leaving school and going to univer- 
sity, or studying for longer periods, is con- 
sidered to be either the rule or inevitable 
and, in practice, is far from uncommon. 

This is to some extent the case in 
France, definitely so in Italy, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden. Germany also comes in 
(his category. 

• The United States does not fit into 
cither category. It has a variety of stan- 
dards and practices. 

In Britain going straight from school to 
university and graduating in three or four 
years' time is considered a matter of 
course. Facilities for mature students, such 
as the Open University, evening classes, 
polytechnics and the like, are regarded as 
separate and distinct. 

In Japan too, going straight from school 
to university is the rule. Career and social 
status is more heavily subject than in other 
countries covered to the university where 
Japanese graduates studied and to their 
age. So it goes without saying that the year 
oF birth and the year of graduation are a 
known factor where many colleagues are 
concerned. Know the one and you can be 
fairly sure of knowing the other. 

In France, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Sweden — not to mention the Federal Re- 
public of Germany — only a minority of 
students seem to complete their courses in 
the approved period. 

On average, this period is exceeded by 
40 per cent or more. 

Interestingly, in all these countries ex- 
cept France a striking number of young 
people — probably between 20 and 40 per 
cent — do not go straight from school to 
university. 

Yet only in Sweden are interruptions, 
part-time studies, short or sandwich 
courses a widespread phenomenon (and 
even more widespread when courses last- 
ing less than three years are taken into ac- 
count). 

The United States cannot be pigeon- 
holed as a country with either “fast" or 
“slow" university courses. Over 90 per 
cent of full-time students go straight from 
school to college, and over half of them 
graduate as bachelors in, as a rule, four 
years. So differences in the length of time 
university students spend studying for a 
degree and their age on graduation are 
substantial in the countries covered. 

This can be due to structural criteria or 
to the pattern of the course of study. It 
may be due to the university or to the stu- 
dent or to other factors. 

Where the length of time taken to grad- 
uate is concerned, the following conclu- 
sions may be reached: 

• In Britain a first degree takes less than 
three years on average. In Japan it takes 
about four and a half years. 

• In the Netherlands, Sweden and the 
United States, students take between five 
and six years to complete their degree 
courses. 

• In France, Germany and Italy, univer- 
sity students take about seven years to 
graduate. U. Teichler/W. Steube 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 25 July 1989) 


Religious instruction: too fe^ 
pupils, too few teachers 


R eligious instruction is the only sub- 
ject that the constitution says must 
be offered at state schools. 

Attendance is not compulsory and 
absence rates are high; and there are not 
enough teachers to teach it. 

Both teachers and churchmen com- 
plain about the lack of interest among 
pupils. Some parents feel that lessons 
are too pious. Others would like to see 
more emphasis placed on purely relig- 
ious aspects. 

There are those who say the chufch 
should keep out of religious education 
in schools altogether and concentrate 
on its main task, catechism in the par- 
ishes. 

To gather more exact information, 
the Commission for Education and 
Schools of the German Bishops' Con- 
ference commissioned two surveys by 
Allensbach opinion pollsters. 

Questions were put to 810 Catholic 
religion teachers and 1,094 pupils from 
all types of school about their feelings 
about religion, the church and religious 
instruction.. 

Only pupils over 14 were included. 
And — an obvious weak point — only 
children who had not opted out of the 
lessons. 

Forty-six per cent of the pupils 
classed themselves as “religious per- 
sons”; only two per cent said they were 
“convinced atheists." 

Twenty four per cent described them- 
selves as “not religious” and 28 per cent 
were “undecided.” 

Twenty nine per cent said they went 
to church “every or almost every Sun- 
day"; 55 percent went “seldom"; and 16 
per cent “never." 

Forty per cent of the pupils who 
claimed that they were religious ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the 



Catholic church in its present form. 
Only 10 per cent said that they ex- 
pressly approved of its image. 

A breakdown of the types of school 
reveals that religiousness, going to 
church and the church as an institution 
are most popular among grammar 
school pupils and least popular in tech- 
nical colleges. 

This is also apparent with respect to 
the question of absence from religion 
lessons. 

Although the rate of absence in-. 
creases with the age of the pupils these 
rates are 1 much higher in the technical 
colleges than in the senior classes of the 
grammar schools — despite the fact that 
the average age of the pupils in the latter 
is higher. 

Almost 40 per cent had once con- 
sidered no longer attending religion les- 
sons. 

On a nationwide basis between 15 
and 20 per cent of all pupils opt out. 

The surveys showed that the degree 
of religiousness ■ Is closely connected 
with the attitude of the parents towards 
religion and the church. 

Seventy-six per cent of those children 
who described their parents as “very re- 
ligious” also described themselves as 
“very religious”; only 12 per cent of the 
children in this category stated that they 
were “not religious.” 

Fifty-three per cent of the pupils who 


had not experienced “practical reliant 
at home stated that they had no ties 1 
the church. Only 15 per cent of the M 
pils in this group stated the opposite * 

Most of the religious and non-retit 
«ous pupils are indifferent towards relit 
ious instruction; fewer pupils reieci i« 
altogether. J 15 

The findings make it blear that j 
child's parental background is a mud 
more formative factor when it comesu 
religion than religious instruction a 
school. 

Religion lessons are more likely | 0 
consolidate the religiousness alreah 
fostered by the parents. 

The Allensbach study wains a^inst 
expecting too much of religious loca- 
tion at school. 

A back-up study to the main survey 
revealed that the governing bodies of 
the _ church and traditionally-minded 
Christians tend to expect toom\i&<A 
religious instruction rather than the 
public at large. 

Almost 80 per cent of West German 
Catholics favour religious instruction 
(only four per cent reject it altogether), 
but they would like to see the promotion 
of qualities such as consideration for 
others, tolerance, social commitment 
and the development of personality as 
the primary learning goals. Aspects 
such as faith and the teaching of the 
church are viewed as only secondary 
elements. 

The Allensbach survey interprets 
these Findings as a secularised redefini- 
tion of the tasks of religious instruction 
which would then be widely accepted by 
sections of the populations which do 
not have such close church ties. 

It maintains that such a secularisation 
represents a more serious threat to re- 
ligious instruction than vehement at- 
tacks and opposition. 

The study also shows that the roughly 
65,000 Catholic religion teachers in the 
Federal Republic of Germany cannot 
ignore this change. 

Of a list of 22 possible tasks for 
religious instruction the most /re - 
quently favoured were: the develop - 
ment of the personality and (Ae en- 
couragement of social commitment, 
the teaching of the Gospel and the dis- 
cussion of questions relating to ttte 
meaning of life. , 

The consolidation of ties t0 1 e 
church or stating the “positions of t e 
church", on the other hand, were among 
the six least popular tasks. ■ 

To infer from these findings that re 
gion teachers are not “church-one 
tated" would fail to do justice to me 
situation. 

The proximity of religion teachers o 
the official position of the church . 
certain issues depends on the problem 5 
and issues involved. . . 

Aspects relating to the protection 
life and human rights received pop 
larity ratings of up to 80 per cent. 

This “solidarity" falls to up to 20 p 
cent in the more controversial net 
stifch as contraception, divorce, cello* ) 
and papacy. '' ' A 

The broady-based Allensbach suw] 
does not claim to provide a cortclusm 
concept. 

Its intention is to give all the par 
concerned facts and figures for sw l5C 
Sion on the future 1 of religious mSU 
tion which can no longer be deferred- 

,•••: NorbertGSttleT' 

• (SiiddeutBclie ZeltUng, M linich, 21 Juljr ^ 9®® 
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The Ruhr is running out of 
coal. The seams arc ex- 
hausted. Because coal is to be 
an Important part of Ger- 
many’s energy requirements 
at least into the next century, 
it must be found somewhere. 

German coal cannot compete 
with overseas coal. It is too ex- 
pensive. It is subsidised heav- 
ily to make it attractive to con- 
sumers. Mining companies 
are having to move out of the 
Ruhr to Find new seams, and 
that means they are breaking 
new ground in more ways than 
one. People living In pleasant 
places don’t want their envi- 
ronment ruined — they don’t 
even want the threat of a little 

I blt of ruination. Now about 
800 buildings officially listed 
as being of historic Interest --•< j 
are being threatened by the 
I plans of a company, Ruhr- 
kohic AG, to open up new 





There will be no compromise . 


. Graf Kanitz on his Cappenbarg estate. 

(Photo: Manfred Vollmer) 


seams north of the Ruhr In 
south MOnsterland. A long- 
running legal battle has de- 
veloped between the company 
and one of the landowners in- 
volved, Carl Albrecht Graf von 
Kanitz. He says the ground 
will subside and buildings, es- 
pecially a castle he owns 
called Schloss Cappenberg, 
will be badly damaged. 
Ruhrkohle AG say the ground 
will not sink all that much and 
that. In any case, the sinking 
will be spread evenly over a 
10- square -kilo me ire basin so 
that visually nothing will 
change. Now a preliminary 
court decision has given 
Ruhrkohle a first victory. It Is 
allowed to tunnel some of the 
way. But a final decision is to 
be handed down In two years. 
Erwin Schneider takes up the 
story for the national daily. 
Die I Veit. 


T here was jubilation by 700 miners 
960 metres under the earth. The 
jubilntion was mixed with a new deter- 
mination .to fight on deep under the 
forest and castle of Cappenberg. 

The occasion? Eight judges of the 
Federal Constitutional Court had given 
a preliminary go ahead to mining oper- 
ations in a disputed area containing the 
Wald und Schloss von Cappenberg (the 
forest and castle at Cappenberg). 

Poet Matthias Claudius once said: 
“The (now affected) forest stands black 
and silent.” The judges have the job of 
deciding the forest's future. What they 
decide will not necessarily be a com- 
promise. 

This interim injunction marks one 
stage ol"a tong legal dispute between the 
Essen-based Ruhrkohle AG and the 
combative Carl Albrecht Graf von Ka- 
nitz, the owner of Schloss und Wald 
Cappenberg. Beneath his property in an 
area south of Miinster, Ruhrkohle has 
been mining coal for a year. For more 
than four years, Kanitz, a lawyer and 
farmer, has been trying to get a ban on 
mining. It has been an expensive pro- 
cess for both parties in terms of money, 
time and nerves. 

And it will be another two years be- 
fore the judges give their last word on 
the subject: economy versus ecology, 
energy versus protection of monuments, 
jobs versus the environment, the public 
interest versus property ownership. 

There, is no common ground any 
more between the two. The Graf, 40, 
says: “If the mining continues, the forest 
and castle will be ruined." And his 
friend and lawyer, Christoph Hollen- 
ders, takes an even tougher stance: "The 
path through the courts is irreversible. 
So we’re not going to let any com- 
promise stand in the way of preserving 
the forest, the church (the Stiftsklrche 
Cappenberg, which is part of the area 
but does not belong to Graf Kanitz) and 
the castle. We shall fight to the end. We 
will not accept even the smallest amount 
°f damage.” 

He dismisses an offer by Ruhrkohle 
management to guarantee the castle, 
which is listed as an historic monument. 
“You can only laugh at that. When coal 
barons say things like that, they are just 
foughing at you.” 

He mentions the case of another castle, 
Schloss Herten, which sank eight metres 
!jjen the ground subsided through mining. 
This example was a. typical example of un- 
^uccessfut protection measures. “It is now 
a completely new building. It is no longer 
^ historic monument.” 

Graf Kanitz will not entertain the de- 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


A Graf battles to save his 
castle from King Coal 


mand of the mining company to “tol- 
erate the mining and accept compensa- 
tion payment for damages." It is clear he 
wants neither financial nor other ad- 
vantage. This is a point now conceded 
by Ruhrkohle managers. 

A charge the firm had made, that the 
Graf wanted to sell the castle, which was 
built at the end of the 1 7th century and 
die beginning of the I bill, fur -Uni mil- 
lion marks has since been pigeon-holed. 

It is a charge that Graf Kanitz has al- 
ways vehemently denied. 

“The question of money did occur 
once, when we talked to the company 
about assigning rights to the land (under 
which it wanted to dig). We had to talk 
about it but we managed to drag out the 
negotiations and we never demanded a 
price. Nor did we allow ourselves to 
become in any way caught up in any of 
their plans.” 

There is one aspect of the legal pro- 
cess which is causing Ruhrkohle AG 
worries. Although chairman of the 
board Klaus Schucht says that the ruling 
allowing mining to go ahead was “a high 
court ruling without ifs and buts," a new 
dimension had emerged which was im- 
possible to predict. 

He was referring to the approach to 
making good or preventing damage 
caused by mining. Up until now, the 
principle the coal industry has always 
pushed was "guaranteed value”. Dam- 
aged property would be repaired and 
the coal industry would pay. ^ ^ • 

Now the possibility of ah’ alterna tive has 
arisen. That is a guarantee of “intactness.” 

If the court in its final decision -- and that 
will not be until the end of 1990 — places 
the accent on guarantee of intactness, 
there would be wide-ranging consequen- 
ces for the mining industry. Intactness 
could not be guaranteed if the ground sub- 
sided even a little bit and the buildings! on 
it sank even one centimetre. Schucht says: . 
“In that case, you could forget all about . 
mining under the ground.” 

Ruhrkohle’s attempts to mine north , 
of the Ruhr itself is backed by the North 1 
Rhine- Westphalian Land government 
because pits in the Ruhr have been 
worked out. 

But that would come td a halt if the 
1990 decision decides that property. on 
the surface above the workings must be 


subject to a “guarantee of intactness'' in- 
stead of a guarantee of compensation 
for damage. 

In this case, not only the estimated 
800 buildings in the area classified as 
monuments would have to remain com- 
pletely undamaged, but owners of pri- 
vate houses would also be able to as- 
sume tliai their properties would not be 
allowed Vo subside. 

The arguments over monuments on one 
side and economic interests on the other is 
to be regarded against a background of 
discussion about coal policies in both Ger- 
many and the European Community. 

Graf Kanitz was scathing about the 
“public-good” argument: coal mining 
was highly subsidised to the tune of 10.2 
billion marks a year. If mining under 
Cappenberg were stopped until the final 
court decision, would the 86 million 
marks and 700 jobs mean very much on 
the overall commercial and economic 
situation? And if it did, who was in any 
case, paying the subsidies keeping the 
industry alive? 

Lawyer Hollenders adds that at the end 
of 1988, Ruhrkohle AG had reserves of 
10.4 million tons of coal in storage. 

Heinz Horn is the chief of Ruhrkohle 
AG. He says that because the business 

Continued from page 10 

bids farewell from Herbert von Karajan, 
a new future must begin. 

Karajan’s authority was a blessing for 
the festival city, but it could turn out to 
be a curse. 

Although Karajan only had one voice 
his influence and authority was so irre- 
sistible that nothing could be done with- 
out or against him in “Karajanopolis." 

In the city of Mozart, for example, he 
encouraged the construction of a huge 
festival building, in which Wagner, 
Verdi and Strauss would feel more at 
home than poor Mozart. . 

Although he admirably maintained 
“the standard” he did so at the expense 
of openness and a willingness to inno- 
vate, which could have made the festi- 
vals more exciting and up-to-date. 

Institutions which enjoy the favour- 
able influence of a genius loci and an in- 
comparable tradition such as the Salz- 
burg festival can by no means be conti- 


dependsso much on state support, costs 
must be kept as low as possible. The 
plans for Cappenberg were part of the 
scheme to hold costs down. 

And the Land Economics Minister, 
Reimut Jochimsen, SPD, says: “Coal min- 
ing takes place in the public interest." 

Graf Kanitz does not dispute that. But 
he says that there are alternative areas 
where pits could be opened. Ruhrkohle 
AG does not accept tlint there are. 
Schucht told the court that a pit in a neigh- 
bouring area would be closed in Five years 
when it would be exhausted. 

He asked the court not to make that fact 
public as a decision had not been taken. It 
stirred up a hornets* nest. The miners were 
outraged. Their representative demanded 
explanations and spoke of lies. 

But Schucht said in clarification: 
“Any other calculation is just naive. 
Everyone knows it. The fact is we have 
15 million tons of coal and mine two 
million tons a year. There won’t be any 
left in seven years.” 

Although German coal cannot com- 
pete on the world markets, it will con- 
tinue to figure in domestic energy into 
the 2 1 st century. That is a political deci- 
sion. That means new seams must be 
opened to the north of the Ruhr. 

Ruhrkohle won this first legal skirm- 
ish because the court could see no acute 
danger to castle and forest. Now the 
question for the court to answer is: what 
is the value of a monument? Because 
only the forest stands black and silent. 

Erwin Schneider 
(Die Well, Bonn, I August 1989) 

nued with only more or less interesting 
modern characteristics. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Max Rein- 
hard and Richard Strauss lent their sup- 
port to maintain the Salzburg festival, 
and during the Nazi period Bruno Wal- 
ter was able (up until 1937) to turn his 
back, on Hitler’s Bayreuth and allow 
Lqtte Lehmann or a Rosd quartet to 
perform there. 

Achievements of the highest, standard 
and plucky enterprise aie interdependent. 

Arrogant young critics, who loye to 
criticise Salzburg as “the beautiful corpse 
of yesteryear”, are nevertheless glad to be 
able to listen tq the; world’s best interpre- 
ters of music in the festival theatre, 
n What Salzburg needs now is ideas. 
Just muddling through will not hqlp. ■ 

In the arts nothing, seems more easily 
lost or is mote difficult to sustain than 
the brilliance of the big festivals. ; 

. ’ ; ■ Joachim Kaiser- 

(SUddemscheZeUung, Munioli, 29 July 1 989) 
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The wicker beach chair 
discovers greener fields 



its&k 

T he traditional Strand korb, a wicker 
beach chair with a rounded hood 
used on the beaches along Germany's 
Baltic and North Sea coasts, is a time- 
less symbol of idyllic beach life. 

Holidaymakers have enjoyed the re- 
fuge of the snug two-seater for more 
than a century. 

Now the beach chair is moving in- 
land. The swing hammock which was so 
popular during the 1960s on patios and 
balconies and in winter gardens all over 
the country is being replaced by the 
bench chair. 

Rudi Schardl and his firm, Frieslan- 
der Strandkorbe, on the island of Sylt 
send 80 per cent of the top-quality 
wickerwork chairs to mninland Ger- 
many and ail over the world, to Greece, 
Iceland, the USA, Britain (including 
Harrods store in London) and even 
Japan. 

Ninety per cent of the North Frisian 
luxury models are sold to private 
owners at prices of between DM1,500 
and DM6,000. Less luxurious models 
come much cheaper — for 400 marks. 

For Sc hard t, who comes from a bas- 
ket-making family, the •‘wind-prooP’ and 
‘‘weather-proof’ beach chair is ideal. 

■— A* opposed to .the deck chair or 
lounger, it can be used all year round. 

More nnd more people want one. 
Gerd Musing, whose firm, called 
Schatzruhe, has been selling them for 
use in the garden for five years, says 
business is booming. 

The beach chair boom has taken off 
in a really big way throughout Germany 
this year. 

Musing’s firm offers 150 different 
patterns for the chair’s Inside lining, but 
most people still prefer the traditional 
white stripes with yellow, blue and red. 

There is a growing demand for willow 
wickerwork. Whereas the chairs made 
of synthetic materials are more popular 
on the beaches private owners prefer 
chairs made of wood. 

As was to be expected there are 
plenty of firms on the market offering 
cut-price chairs. 

Many of the big stores have included 
beach chairs in their range of items in 
line with the motto: a holiday aura 
which can be created in everyone’s back 

Continued from page 10 

public's memory. There was also a con- 
flict with Hamburg’s mayor Voscherau 
over the uncovered costs for the ap- 
pearance of the Kirov theatre in Ham- 
burg. 

No-one knows how the problem of a 
possible festival deficit this summer 
could be resolved. 

Bjorn Engholm has made it clear that 
he has no intention of providing more 
than the DM4m in Land funds already 
provided. . . 

In public Engholm stiil stands up for 
Frantz, but his patience does have 
limits. 

Remarks such as “In the long run a 
festival is never tied to just one person" 
speak for themselves. Ocke Peters 
(Niirnberger Nachrichten, 28 July 1989) 
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garden. The question is: will the ‘‘sum- 
mer residence" priced at DM400 sur- 
vive over a longer period ? 

Schardt and Musing feel that a good 
finish is extremely important. Ail the 
metal parts and mountings of their pro- 
ducts are rust-proof, the wooden parts 
. impregnated, the "modern loungers” ad- 
justable, and the design robust. 

A handful of basket-makers, most of 
them in family businesses, share the 
market. 

It usually takes eight to ten hours to 
weave a basket. 

This craftsmanship has its price. 
Chairs with special fittings such as more 
resistent upholstery or adjustable side 
sections can cost anything up to 
DM3,000. 

This extremely practical and com- 
fortable “box” for one or two persons is 
a German invention. 

Back in 1882 Elfriede Maltzahn, who 
suffered from rheumatism, asked the 
court basket-maker Wilhelm Bartel- 
mann from Rostock to construct a com- 
fortable and wind-sheltered beach chair 
in his small workshop. 

The basket-maker designed a chair 
which looked more like an erect clothes 
basket with canvas lining, the very first 
Strandkorb. 

Frau Maltzahn was able to enjoy the 
sea air and the sun on Warnemiinde 
beach sheltered from the wind. 

Just one year later basket-maker Bar- 
telmann advertised his beach chairs in 
the newspapers. 

This was the start of their success 
story on the beaches of the North and 
Baltic Sea. 

The rather unsociable one-seater 
soon turned into a cosy two-seater. The 
wooden frame was woven in wicker and 
lined inside with striped canvas ma- 
terial. The users had to sit upright in the 
first models. 

Johann Falck, from Rostock, in- 
vented the “semi-lounger’’, a chair in 
which half of the back-rest could be 
removed. This led on to the beach chair 
with an adjustable upper section. 

Apart from the fact that they afford 
protection against wind and weather 
today’s beach chairs have very little in 
common with the models of the early 
Continued on page 16 
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No amount of money will make me change my mind, says Hannekw Kraut 

One woman’s campaign to halt 
plans to build skyscrapei 

F rankfurt house-owner Hannelore phere that isn’t easy to sacrifice, and 
Kraus. 49. looks like succeedinn in thp ic tVw» Pomnonila UlAiil 


F rankfurt house-owner Hannelore phere that isn't easy to sacrifice, aw! 

Kraus, 49, looks like succeeding in she is convinced the Campanile would 
her one-woman campaign to thwart ruin it. 

plans to build the tallest skyscraper in The developers have offered her 
Europe near the city’s main railway more than cash. When she clearl) 
station. wasn't to be bought for money, thn 

Mannheim property developers promised her to do “something good 

were granted preliminary planning for the area,” such as building a conr 

permission to build a tower block 260 munity centre to be named after her. 

metres (853ft) tall, the Campanile. Frau Kraus was still resolutely op 

Frau Kraus has already blocked fur- posed. “If my name were to stand Ip 

ther progress on the project for four having thwarted the tower project: | 

and a half months, and her point-blank would be a much greater tribute tom 

refusal, as a neighbouring property- memory,” she says, 

owner, to sanction the project cotild - ,r Yet she can’t readily afford to urn 
well block it for good. down the cash offer. A few million 

She has been offered millions by the ™ rks would come in handy to reps) 

developers but remains firmly con- debts or refurbish her three houses m 
vinced that the block would stick out lhe district (they need renovate 
like a sore thumb and be totally out of houses always do), 
place in the city-centre area, the Gut- But she is a woman of principle, ant 
leutviertel, where she lives. one principle she learnt from her par 

Eight of the nine neighbours whose ents u waS: “ Y ° u doifl sell your grand 
permission was pending have given the and you don t sell your sou . 

go-ahead. But not No. 9, Hannelore , Hav,n S experienced at first ftan 
Kraus. "Not even if they were to offer ** cash is no object in P r °J ccs 

me DM20m,” she says. “I still feel the th,s kind ’ she is “ if MW*”* “ eWD 

Campanile mustn't be built.” less keen to nnnifl ^ er P™ e ‘ . . 

Why 1, she so staunchly opposed ,o ff/'f to" ZtffcSf 

the property developers and deter- [J e e , ve e, ‘ Jheiher m 

mined to resist their financial clout? P™pcrty-owncrs to £•*** „ 
Because she was born and bred in the n ?‘ lhe . Cnm P nn,le waS W 

Gutleutviertel. Her roots are there. p a J! n , ... • c ; lv ' s new 

r> IIt i. I . . . , . „ She has called op the city* 1 

The Gutleutvtertel has an atmos- Social Demo- 
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Getting away all wlth a Strandkorb . 
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(Photo: Sven Simon) 


mother and you don’t sell your soul." 

Having experienced at first ha^ 
that “cash is no object” in projects of 
this kind, she is — if anything — e«o 
less keen to name her price. 

Basically, she feels, Frankfurt ought 
never have left it to n elgbbourtng 
property-owners to decide m 
not the Campanile’ was to be vm a 
planned. . 

She has called op the city s w 
council, a coalition of Social Dm 
crats and Greens, to come out c e j 
against the plan to build Europe s 
lest skyscraper. . 

The new council is now TCVlewwj 
the paperwork to see whether 
Christian Democrat!!: predece 
made any formal mistakes in g ran 1 8 
preliminary planning permission. 

Frau Kraus’s campaign is exit®* j 
popular locally, although a hand u 
people have accused of standing m 
path of progress in the city. . • 
The developers are now trying to 
her from the proceedings 
means. A helicopter survey shows 

distance between’ her house and 

proposed site to be 90 metres. 

The developers feel this is mos 
couraging, According to their intefp^ 
tation of the regulations, that is too 
away for he* permission to n® 
quired. - 1 , . . -u 

She cduid only refiise if her P r0 Pj ■ 
were less than 7£ inetres awa^, 1 ; 

say. -V KlausiTschom^ 

(Allgemeioe Zeltung, Main?; 26 Jfllf s 
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Hostage deaths blamed on 
series of police errors 

accused of jointly committing two mur- 
v • -• £ £ ders (de Georgi and Bischoff), and Lo- 

* : SUdeieU fSCil^ZEi /-I blich of being an accessory to the mur- 
[•; der of Silke Bischoff. 

.. • ■< :' r - The prosecution’s indictmenL is an 

81 -page document. Two hundred wit- 

r nesses and 1 4 experts are to be heard. 

^ eSt P hal ' a Centre The trio are also accused of hijacking, 
ol Gladbeck. Then followed a drama .n f (aki host with fat „ consfquen . 

which the men drove up and down north ces and b | ac J mai | while committing a 
Germany, into and out of Holland and rn hherv 

in which two young hostages were ^ ast ^ nol i eas t | they are accused of 

kl " ed ‘ . , , . ... , attempted murder in several cases, hav- 

The Inal has now begun. It has refo- n £ d „ officers and others on 

cused attention of the part played by the * ^ ions duri fce chase 

police and po 't.c.ans responstble for B wh * h .ve politicians 

the pol.ee. Both have come in for ex- and e reac| , ed from ^ he 01ad . 

tremely heavy cr.i.c.sn.. One La„d m,n- ^ anJ wha , conclllsi o n£ 

tsier had lo resign and another has hung ■ . > h , 

on despile pressure to step down. °1he case is s.m under Investigation 

The hijacking was unprecedented. parliamenlary commissions in North 
Never before have the German auth- R y h f nc . We , t ha |j a and Bremen . 

oril.es been so hoodwinked by a coup e , Bremen, Home Affairs Senator 
of gangsters m the full glare of media Bernd Meycr spD resig „ ed jn vjew of 

coverage. the serious mistakes the police had 

For 54 hours the authonties were ap- made . case |n Norlh R hine . Wcsl . 

parently powerless. The .media allowed ha|ia Interior Minisler Herbert 
lhe hijackers to tell their vers.on of £ chn spD has wil | lslood persistent 

events . 

, j . . pressure io resign. 

The two armed gangsters, determined He was cal|ed on to resi b , he 

m stop at nothing, were screened live on Diisse | dorf Opposition days after the 
TV: with pistols pointed at the.r host- shool . outi and lhe mai „ argument con- 
ages heads or being interviewed .n their tinues [Q be lhat the lmerior Minisl 
geloway car, surrounded by pressmen mls , easl ind{| . ectly resp onsihle for 
sad passers-by m a crowded Cologne ||)e mislakes madc by [hc p0 | ice . 

pedestrian precinct. Ministry office ils are 'iiiiJ to luivc 

It was a media event. The p«»lice ap- mi S ie;ul the situation lur two days and 
'*** « ha P ,css bystanders. Whatever lo havc p|ayed a resp onsible part in the 
they did, it seemed to be wrong. course of action the police took. So 

Details of the police role from Glad- Sehnoor must go 
heck to Bremen and to the bloodshed The Opposition Christian and Free 
that ended the drama on the autobahn Democrals [ n North Rhine-Westphalia 
near Bonn, reveal a pattern of mistakes. h ave s j nce SOU ght incessantly and by all 

They are links in a chain of mishaps means to lend substance to suspicions 
and missed opportunities, and no-one ,h at t h e Minister issued instructions 
would now dispute this. t h at influenced police tactics. 

What did happen? The interim report What began as a clash over a specific 

by the parliamentary commission of in- criminal case soon became an all-out at- 

quiry set up by the North Rhine-West- tack on an unpopular Interior Minister 
phalian state assembly in Diisseldorf accused of being a “soft-liner.” 
sums it up in two brief paragraphs: D r Sehnoor stands for a “conciliatory 

“At 7.55 a.m. on 16 August 1988 two state.” He has supported the claims of 

masked, armed men, later identified as Diisseldorf squatters lo a right to live in 

Hans-Jiirgen Rosner and Dieter De- their Kiefernstrasse squat. . . 

gowski, broke into the Gladbeck branch He is opposed to beefing up the law 
of the Deutsche Bank and took the ca- j n connection with demonstrations. He 
shier and a female clerk hostage. j s j n favour of foreign residents voting in 

“As the police felt the hostages could local government elections. He- is op- 
not be freed in the bank without jeopar- posed to legally authorising the security 
aismg their lives, the gangsters were ■ === __ ; _ _ _ _ _ 

allowed to make a getaway at 9,40 p.m'. ” 1 " ' , ' ' ^ _ ' • . 

In Gladbeck they picked ,up their ac- Continued from page 14 

Uibl^h^ R ° sners ffrKriend Marion years. The design, however, has re- 

“After driving^npyqiiblorth' ^ 

"Mtphalia, Lower Saxony and Bremen,^ ■. . Regulations on the beach were deter- 
hijacked a bus in Bremen at 7 p.m. . mined by prudish moral standards, 
jhe following day, taking the passengers , The world was pretty buttoned, up 
nostage. back in those days, holidaymakers sat as 

"The bus was then used as a getaway stiff as a poker in their beach chairs. • 
vehicle. At the Grundtjergsee autobahn . • Peoplq emerged from , the changing" 
service station Degpwski shpt and killed 1 - cubicles on the beaches almost as fully 
°manuelede Georgi, 15. . 1 dressed as when they wept in. 

Via Holland, where , the gangsters ’The woman , of . the world : wore 

switched to a car, the journey continued . breeches stretching down to her calves 1 
to Wuppertal and Cologne , and • the or ahkjes, which were bound at the bot- 
Frankfurt autobahn, where the police tom lllte knickerbockers. Jn addition, a 
^sed force to. end the Odyssey I near, smock with a belt, and a bodice, under-. 
Bonn at 1.40 p.m. on 18 August 1988. neath. , • ; 

“A hostage, Silke Bischoff, Was shot .. This bathing , costume, a veritable,: 
aad killed in the shoot-out, by one of monstrosity, v^ais. originally made of a, 
toe gangsters, it seems safe to day ” black and scratchy semi-woollen fabric.; 

The Qgse Is now being tried before an ; The perfect dress included . bteck 

EsSen court; Rosner and Degowski are woollen" socks and canvas bathing 



Defendant Degowski end hostage Bischoff. Shortly afterwards, the girl wae 
Shot dead. (Photo: dpa) 


authorities to shoot to kill as a last re- 
sort to save lives. 

The sniping at Interior Minister Her- 
bert Sehnoor was partly intended as an 
indirect attack on SPD Premier Johan- 
nes and Rau and the Land government. 

So the Social Democrats and the gov- 
ernment closed ranks. Sehnoor was 
backed to the hilt even though he has 
not always cut a convincing figure. 

He has been slow to admit that the 
police made mistakes and only grad- 
ually owned up to mishaps after pre- 
viously stating that the police's beha- 
viour had been beyond reproach. 

The line of defence is clear. Dr 
Sehnoor is said at no point to have in- 
terfered with police tactics. There was 
no political concept behind police deci- 
sions. The only instructions he gave 
were to call in the crack anti-terrorist 
unit, theGSG 9. 

Dr Sehnoor told the commission of 
inquiry that he saw no reason — and still 
sees none — to resign solely on account 
of failure in fighting serious crime. 

He says he still feels the fundamental 
decisions taken were right. 

What, fundamentally, ought the 
police otherwise to have done? They 
certainly missed several opportunities 
of freeing the hostages at no risk to the 
hostages’ lives. 

They did so partly because the gang- 
sters were misread and partly because 
the flying squads were not at the ready 
when the opportunity arose. 

The gangsters took a break at the 

shoes. The culmination of the bulky cos- 
tume was a puffy rubber bathing cap. 

At the turn of the century bathers 
IrtWfBd'lb peel' iff. ^ti^-vgiling 'woolen 
and flannel tunics led on. to today's 
monokinis. 

Up until the 1920s it was still re- 
garded as unseeming to change in the 
beach chair. 

: As no-ofte at that time was interested 
in sunbathing an<l the cubicle was avail- 
able for changing people had no trouble 
complying With these rules. ... . 

Roughly, .50,000 beach . chairs are 
lined up along the coasts of Schleswig- j 
Holstein alone every season. 

, Every ye^r these beach resorts buy 
8,000 new beach chairs at a price of 
DM5m. , > 

! ; The biggest; client is Wester land, on! 
Sjdt itself, Where 4,00d await their cps-! 
.tenters., , rj. : 0 q g mar fjaas-Pilwit 

: ' (Slullgsrter Zeltung, 28Julyl 989) 


Gronegau autobahn service station, 
going to the toilet. The police were a 
mile and a half away. 

A similar opportunity was missed in 
Hagen, while in Bremen Rosner and Ld- 
blich went shopping, leaving Degowski 
to look after the first two hostages. 

Degowski slipped out to answer a call 
of nature. He briefly left the two host- 
ages on their own in the getaway car. 

This list of missed opportunities 
could be continued. There was, for lhat 
matter, the ill-advised arrest of Marion 
Loblicli in an autobahn service station 
toilet. (Directly afterwards, Emanuele 
de Georgi was killed). 

Police equipment and arms seem to 
have been either faulty or unsuitable at 
various times. 

Above all. and incomprehensibly, the 
vehicles that accompanied the hijacked 
bus and the final getaway car did not in- 
clude an ambulance. 

These details and countless other 
failures and mishaps led to the final fi- 
asco. Yet the fundamental dilemma re- 
mains. 

Ought the police, come what may, to 
end a hostage-taking at the scene of the 
first crime, risking the death of the host- 
ages to prevent further risks to life and 
limb? 

Hostages are members of the public 
and no less entitled to police protection 
than anyone else. 

And how is one to reconcile the con- 
tradictions inherent in providing hijac- 
kers with a getaway vehicle yet trailing 
them in order lo make use of any oppor- 
tunity to free the hostages- and take the 
hijackers into custody? 

The -Land Interior Ministers; met in 
fcologne in April and failed, in their re- 
view of the Gladbeck hijacking, to reach 
a new and convincing conclusion. 

Improvements in equipment, organir 
sation and coordination are clearly 
needed, but they alone will hot solve the 
■problem. No-one — not. even Bavaria — 
has yet come up within struct ions suit- 
able for use in every case, 

A year agqi the Bavarians, jubilant at 
the ; discomfiture of. others, staged ah 
. exercise to ' show ..(he media how they 
would handle a hijacking. ; 

■; Bui it wa® only make 1 believe, with 
’police officers poring as gangsters.*. 

“Next tiipe," Djt Sohnoor surmises, 
• .’‘there ; wijirpfdbfibly be a shoot-out 

.sooner., ; . j, Michael Bittjbm iM/ . 

‘ (Sflddeulsche Zeltung, Munich, 29 Jqly 1 989) 
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